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ABSTRACT 

The education expenses of undergraduates who were 
enrolled in a postsecondary institution in the fall of 1986 are 
examined, along with the methods by which they financed these 
expenses. Financial aid is studied in detail, by both source and type 
of aid. This first report of the 1987 National Postsecondary Student 
Aid Study (NPSAS), which is intended to give information to 
policymakers at all levels, provided data with potential for 
clarifying many policy and research issues related to postsecondary 
education and student financial aid. Statistics and details are 
provided on postsecondary enrollment, undergraduate education 
expenses, sources and types of financial aid to undergraduates, 
federal financial aid to undergraduates, the composition of student 
aid awards, and sources of financial support to undergraduates. The 
data indicate that on an average, students enrolled full time for the 
entire 1986*1987 school year reported that it cost them about $6,000 
(ranging from $2,100 to $12,000) to attend a postsecondary 
institution, and that 46% received some kind of financial aid. 
Findings indicate that financial aid is crucial for many 
undergraduates, and the relationship between the receipt of federal 
need-based aid and family income level is quite inverse. A glossary 
is provided. The three appendices offer additional tables, technical 
notes, and a list of advisors to NPSAS. Numerous tables and graphs 
are included. ( r iM) 
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FOREWORD 



Student financial aid programs, both Federal and non-Federal, have played 
an important role in postsecondary education. Policymakers at Federal, 
State, and institutional levels need information on the dit tribution of 
financial aid, the nature of aid packages, the profile of aid recipients, 
the pattern of financing postsecondary education, and the impact of 
financial aid program changes on students, their families, and 
postsecondary institutions. To meet this need for information, the Center 
for Education Statistics in the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, with assistance from other components of the U.S. Department 
of Education (including the Office of Postsecondary Education, the Office 
of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, and the Office of Management), the 
Congressional Budget Office, and the Office of Management and Budget, 
launched a comprehensive study on student financial aid* The 1987 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS). 

This report on undergraduates i» the first in a series of NPSAS reports to 
be prepared by Center for Education Statistics staff. Its primary purpose 
is to inform policymakers and other interested parties of the NPSAS data 
and the data's potential for clarifying a myriad of policy and research 
issues surrounding postsecondary education and student financial aid. 

NPSAS provides the financial aid community and other interested 
researchers with a totally new perspective on the cost and financing of a 
postsecondary education. This new perspective derives froo the consistent 
and comprehensive data that were collected for students enrolled at a 
single point in time - the fall of the school year. For individuals who 
are familiar with, or have used, a traditional approach to the study of 
issues in this area, this new perspective may be somewhat disconcerting in 
that it may challenge previous findings and longstanding beliefs. 

We hope that t*ie timely release of this first descriptive report will 
stimulate discussions on student financial aid issues. We also hope it 
will encourage further reports and more in-depth analyses of the data 
provided by this landmark study. 



Samuel S. Peng 
Director 

Postsecondary Education 
Statistics Division 



Roslyn A. Korb 
Chief 

Special Surveys and 
Analysis Branch 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



For the 1986-87 school yeav, the Federal government awarded 2.8 million 
Pell grants to undergraduate students enrolled in postsecondary 
institutions, at a cost of approximately $3,4 billion. Additionally, 
through the Guaranteed Student Loan program, commitments for about 3.5 
million Federally insured loans were made to postsecondary students, 
totalling over $8 billion. While these two Federal programs represent a 
substantial investment in postsecondary education, they comprised only 
about 60 percent of the estimated dollars allocated to students through 
student financial aid in the 1986-87 school year. 

Given the magnitude and importance of current financial aid programs, 
there is little doubt that fundamental questions concerning financial aid 
must be addressed. Such questions as who receives financial aid and who 
does not, how financial aid from various sources and types distributed is 
among stud9r.es, how much financial aid students receive, and what 
proportion of the total student cost of a postsecondary education does 
financial aid cover are of critical concern to both policymakers and the 
general public, as well. Moreover, as the size and structure of Federal 
and non- Federal aid programs change over time, there is an increasing 
awareness of the need for determining how these changes affect students, 
their families, and postsecondary institutions. 

To obtain data that can address these and other vital issues surrounding 
student financing of poatjecondary education, the U.S. Department of 
Education established the National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS). The NPSAS was designed as a consistent, comprehensive, and 
efficient student-based data system. The first implementation of the 
NPSAS occurred during the 1986-87 school year. For this 1987 study, a 
sample of students enrolled in postsecondary education institutions in the 
fall of the school year was selected. The study obtained information on 
the students 9 enrollment characteristics, financial aid status, cost of 
attendance, and demographic and socio-economic characteristics. For the 
first time estimates of these variables are available for the same 
population at the same point in time. 

Presented below are some interesting results from the the first analyses 
of the NPSAS data. In examining these results two cautionary notes are 
necessary. First, all of the estimates citrd in these highlights and the 
report are subject to sampling variability. Second, estimates of the 
number of students who received aid and the distribution of aided students 
among different types of postsecondary institutions are based on 
postsecondary enrollment in the fall of 1986 and not that for the entire 
1986-87 school year . As a result, some estimates in this report may 
differ substantially fron numbers in Federal financial aid program 
reports, which represenc data for the full school year. Thus, any 
comparisons between these two data sources should take note of these 
differences. 



Enrollment 



About two-thirds of all undergraduates who attended a 
postsecondary education institution in the 1986*87 school year 
were enrolled in the fall of 1986. About 75 percent of 
undergraduates who attended a 4-year institution in 1986-87 were 
enrolled in the fall; 56 percent of students who attended a 
2-year institution were enrolled in the fall; and 52 percent of 
students who attended a less than 2-year institution in 1986*87 
were enrolled in the fall. 

In the fall of 1986, about 77 percent of all undergraduates were 
enrolled in a public institution, 18 percent were enrolled in a 
private, not-for-profit institution, and 5 percent were enrolled 
in a private, for-profit school. Additionally, 55 percent of 
undergraduates enrolled in the fall attended an institution that 
awarded at least a 4-year degree. Forty percent attended a 
2-year school, and 5 percent attended a less than 2-year school. 

Forty percent of undergraduates who were enrolled in the fall 
were 24 years old or older and more than one-half of these older 
students were 30 years old or older. 
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Education Expenses 



To determine students 9 expenses in attending postsecondary institutions in 
the 1986-87 school year, NPSAS collected information on a variety of 
expense va viable s from two perspectives! the student and the institution. 
Institution-determined expenses are limited to individuals who were 
awarded- need-based aid. Information is presented or total expenses and 
three components i tuition and fees, food and housing, and other expenses, 
such as books and supplies, transportation* child care, and personal 
expense s. 

o Students who were enrolled full_time for the entire 1986-87 

school year reported that it cost them about $6,000, on average, 
to attend a postsecondary institution. Costs of attendance 
ranged from $2,100 to over $12,000. depending on the type of 
institution attended and whe type of housing arrangement chosen. 

c Student-reported data indicate that in the 1986-87 school yea*, 
the average total expense of a postsecondary education for 
full-time, full-year undergraduates varied substantially by 
housing arrangement. Undergraduates who were enrolled in the 
fall and who lived in school-owned housing reported total 
expenses which averaged $8,187. In contrast, full-time, 
full-year undergraduates who lived off_campus, not with their 
parents, reported that their average total expenses for the year 
were $5,042, and full-time, full-year undergraduates who lived 
with their parents while attending a postsecondary institution 
reported that their average total expenses for the year were 
$3,970. 

o Undergraduates 9 perceptions and reports of their expenses 
differed from the expenses used by institutions to determine 
need-based financial aid award amounts. Yet, the differences 
followed a consistent pattern. Expenses of students living in 
school-owned housing tended to more closely approximate 
institution-determined expenses than those of undergraduates who 
lived off campu3 with or not with their parents. It is possible 
that students who lived with their parents did not perceive a 
large share of their food and housing expenses to be related to 
their post secondary attendance, although they are allowable 
expenses in awarding need-based aid to students. 
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Sources and Types of Aid 



Postsecondary st-Jents receive financial aid from the Federal Government, 
States, postsecondary institutions, other private organizations, or a 
combination of these sources* From these sources, students receive three 
basic types of financial aid: grants, loans, and work-study. The next 
set of highlights refers to the distribution and amount of financial aid 
by source, type, or both to undergraduates enr lied in the fall of 1986* 
(The reader is cautioned that adding across various sources or types of 
aid will produce percentages greater than 100, because some students 
received more than one type or source of aid.) 

o Forty-six percent of all undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 
1986 received some form of financial aid during the 1936-87 
school year* 

o Eighty-four percent of the undergraduates who were enrolled at 
private, for-profit institutions in the fall of 1986 received 
financial aid in the 1986-87 school year; whereas, 65 percent of 
the undergraduates at private, not-for-profit institutions and 38 
percent of the undergraduates at public institutions received 
aid. 

o The proportion of students who received any aid ranged from a 

high of 85 percent of undergraduates in private, for-profit, 1*88 
than 2-year institutions to a low of 28 percent of undergraduates 
in public, 2-year institutions* The proportion of students 
receiving Federal aid ranged from 81 percent at the private, 
for-profit, less than 2-y^ar schools to 20 percent at the public, 
2-year schools. 

o Full-time, full-year aided undergraduates in private, 

not-for-profit, doctoral-level schools received an average award 
of $6,509, while their counterparts at public, 2-year 
institutions were awarded an average of $2,053 in financial aid* 

o The largest source of financial aid was the Federal Government. 
Thirty-five percent of the undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 
1986 received Federal aid in 1986-87. Less than half that 
proportion received State, institutional, or other aid (15, 14, 
and 7 percent, respectively). 

o The average amount of aid received by full-time, full-year 
undergraduates in 1986-87 was $3,813. The average amount of 
Federal aid received by full-time, full-year under graduates was 
higher ($2,973) than the average amount of State ($1,280), 
institutional ($2,098), or other aid ($1,416). 
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Federal grants to aided undergraduates enrolled full-time for the 
full year averaged $1,598. Federal loans to full-time, full -year 
undergraduates averaged $2,425. 

Thirty-eight percent of the undergraduates enrolled in the fall 
received a grant, 24 percent received a loan, and 6 percent 
participated in work-study during 1986-87. 

For full-time, full-year aided "tudents, the average grant award 
was $2,630 while the average loan received was $2,456. 

Non-Federal sources of aid (State, institutional, and other) 
provided more grants than Federal sources to undergraduates 
enrolled in the fall of 1986. The predominant source of 
self-help aid (loans and work-study) was the Federal Government. 
Twenty-seven percent of undergraduates received grant aid from 
non-Federal sources, while 25 percent received grants from the 
Federal Government. However, 23 percent of undergraduates 
received a Federal loan, while only 2 percent of these students 
received a loan from a non- Federal source. Five percent of 
undergraduates received Federal work-study, while only 2 percent 
received non-Federal, work- study aid. 

Students enrolled in private, for-profit institutions in the fall 
of 1986 were more likely to receive Federal grant and loan aid 
than students in either public or private, not-for-profit 
institutions. 
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Selected Federal Aid Programs 



The preceding set of highlights indicate that the Federal Government was 
the single largest provider of student financial aid* The next set of 
highlights presents information on the major Federal programs that provide 
aid to undergraduate students. 

o Twenty percent of the undergraduate students enrolled in the fall 
of 1986 took out a loan through tin Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) 
program* Undergraduates borrowed, on average, about $2,20P under 
this program. 

o Undergraduates attending a private, for-profit institution in the 
fall of 1986 were far more likely to borrow through the GSL 
program (67 percent) than the undergraduates attending a public 
institution (14 percent), or a private, not-for-profit 
institution (35 percent). 

o Eighteen percent of the undergraduates enrolled in the falx 
received a Pell grant in 1986-87. Full-time, full-year 
undergraduates received an average Pell award of $1,485 ..or the 
1986-87 school year. 

o A larger proportion of undergraduates enrolled at private. 

for-profit institutions in the fall received a Pell grant (47 
percent) than undergraduates at private, not-for-profit 
institutions (17 percent) or at public institutions (16 percent). 

o The three campus-based aid programs (the Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants program, the College Work-Study program, and 
the National Direct Student Loan program, now referred to as the 
Perkins Loan program) each provided aid to only a small 
proportion (approximately 5 percent) of undergraduates enrolled 
in the fall of 1986. Average amounts of aid received by 
full- ime, full-year undergraduates under these programs ($728, 
$979, and $1,049, respectively) were substantially less than the 
average Guaranteed Student Loan or the average Pell award. 



The Composition of Student Aid Awards 



The preceding highlights describe how a single source or type of aid was 
distributed among undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986. The 
highlights indicate, for example, the percent of students who received a 
Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) or a Pell award, but the/ do not indicate 
the percent who received a GSL only or a Psll grant only or the percent of 
undergraduates «:ceived both awards. Using the NPSAS data, it is 

possible to dete* .;ie unduplicated combinations of sources and types of 
awards that students received. The following highlights are based on 
unduplicated counts of aid awards: 

o Thirty- six percent of tfca aided undergraduates enrolled in the 

fall of 1986 received aid only from the Federal Government. Most 
(54 percent) of the aided undergraduates received either Federal 
aid only or Federal and State aid combined. 

o The average amount of aid for full-time, full year aided 

undergraduates who were enrolled in the fall of 1986 ranged from 
a high of $6,466 for those who received aid from the combination 
of Federal, State, and institutional sources to a low of $1,201 
for those who received aid solely from the State. 

o Forty-one percent of the aided undergraduates enrolled in the 
fall received only grants. Another 30 percent of the aided 
undergraduates relied on a combination of grants and loans. 
Fifteen percent of the aided undergraduates received only loans, 
and 8 percent received a combination of aid consisting of grants, 
loans, and work- study. 

o Grant, aid was the only form of aid received by 19 percent of all 
undergraduates enrolled in the fall. 

o The largest average amount of aid for full-time, full-year 

undergraduates resulted from a combination of grants, loans, and 
work-study ($6,966). Grants and loans, when combined, resulted 
in an average aid award of $4,945. Students who relied only on 
loans received an average of $2,647 in financial support, while 
students who relied only on grants received an average award of 
$2,398. 
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Sources of Financial Support 



The previous set of highlights focus on financial aid as a source of 
support. Other sources available to students for financing their 
postsecondary education include the students themselves (and their 
spouses) and their families (parents, other relatives, and friends). This 
next set of highlights examines these sources individually, in combination 
with one another, and in combination with student financial aid. 

o The majority of undergraduates (53 percent), enrolled in the fall 
of 1986, relied solely on themselves and /or their families, 
(that is, parents only, student only, and parents and student 
only) to finance their education in 1986-87; 41 percent relied 
on a combination of financial aid and themselves, their families, 
or both; and 6 percent of the undergraduates relied solely on 
financial aid to finance their postsecondary education. 

o Out of all possible combinations of financial support, the parent 
and student combination was relied upon by the largest proportion 
of undergraduates (24 percent) who were enrolled in postsecondary 
institutions in the fall of 1986. 

o Twenty percent of the undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 
reported having financed their postsecondary education entirely 
by themselves (and/or their spouse)., 

o Nine percent of enrolled undergraduates used their parents 

(including relatives, friends, or both) as their sole source of 
support. 

o Twenty-four percent of the undergraduates enrolled in public 
institutions in the fall of 1986 financed their own education, 
compared with 9 percent of the undergraduates at private, 
not-for-profit institutions, and 5 percent of the undergraduates 
at private, for-profit institutions. 

o Undergraduates enrolled at private, for-profit institutions were 
most likely to have relied on financial aid alone to finance 
their education (18 percent). Five percent of the undergraduates 
enrolled at public institutions in the fall of 1986 relied solely 
on financial aid, and four percent of the undergraduates at 
private, not-for profit institutions relied solely on financial 
aid to finance their education in the 1986-87 school year. 
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CHAPTER I i INTRODUCTION 



For the 1986-87 school year, the Federal government awarded 2*8 million 
Fell grants to undergraduate students enrolled in post secondary 
institutions, at a cost of approximately $3*4 billion. Additionally, 
through the Guaranteed Student Loan program, commitments for about 3*5 
million Federally insured loans were ma<*.e to postsecondary students, 
totaling about $8 billion* Wh.Ue these two Federal programs represent 
a substantial investment 'n postsecondary education, they comprised only 
about 60 percent of the estimated dollars allocated to students through 
student financial aid in the 1986-87 school year* Other Federal aid 
programs, States, and postsecondary institutions also provided financial 
assistance to individuals to facilitate their participation in 
postsecondary education and training* 

Given the magnitude and importance of current financial aid programs, 
there is little doubt that fundamental questions concerning financial aid 
must be addressed* Such questions as who receives financial aid and who 
does not, how is financial aid from various sources and types distributed 
among students, how much financial aid do students receive, and what 
proportion of the total cost of a postsecondary education does financial 
aid cover are of critical concern to both policymakers and the general 
public as well* Moreover, as the size and structure of Federal and 
non-Federal aid programs change over time, there is an increasing 
awareness of the need for determining how these changes affect students, 
thair families, and postsecondary institutions* 

In 1985, in recognition of the urgency of these questions and the dearth 
of national data available to provide answers, the U.S. Department of 
Education established the National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS). The NPSAS, implemented for the first time in 1986-87 school 
year, is a national, student-based data system that examines financial aid 
from the perspective of the individual student* 



School year refers to the period July 1, 1986 to June 30, 1987. 

2 Preliminary data were extracted from the 1986-87 Pell Grant program 
files prior to merger of applicant/recipient information. The Pell 
program year extends from July 1, 1986 to June 30, 1987. 

3 Preliminary data were extracted from the 1986-87 Guaranteed Student 
Loan Quarterly Reports. Data have been adjusted to reflect the Pell 

— . program year. 

4 

Lawrence E. Gladieux and Gwendolyn L. Lewis, The Federal Government 
and Higher Education! Traditions* Trends* Stakes* and Issues . The 
Washington Office of the College Board (New York. College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1987), p. 7. 



With its focus on individual students, the NPSAS is able to provide 
consistent data for the study of postsecondary education financing and 
student financial aid. (In the 1987 NPSAS, students enrolled in the fall 
of 1936 were sampled.) The study identifies students enrolled in 
postsecondary education and obtains information on their enrollment 
characteristics, financial aid status, student-reported and 
institution-determined costs of attendance, and demographic, and 
socio-economic characteristics* Thus, estimates of these parameters are 
available for the same population at the same point in time* 

The NPSAS is comprehensive as well, in that it does not limit its focus to 
a single type of postsecondary student, a specific postsecondary 
institutional sector, or a particular source of financing* Rather, it 
covers all postsecondary students f full-time, part-time, aided, nonaided, 
undergraduate, and postbaccalaureate) , enrolled in institutions that range 
in scope from those that award doctoral degrees to those that offer 
programs of only 3 months in duration and institutions that are under 
public control, or are governed independently, either not for profit or 
for profit* Additionally, all sources of financing are considered, 
including the students themselves, their families, and financial aid of 
all types from all sources* 

This comprehensiveness permits comparisons of costs and finances among 
students with different attributes enrolled in institutions with vastly 
different operating characteristics. Moreover, because the studen'; is the 
unit of observation, it is possible to aggregate students in diverse ways 
to examine financial parameters (including financial aid awards) in 
various combinations, and even to develop alternate classifications of 
institutions to compare across groups that are cf particular interest or 
are relevant to some special issue* 

Since reliable answers to questions concerning postsecondary education 
financing are so vital to the national interest, the NPSAS concentrates on 
obtaining specific data from the best possible source. Consequently, 
there are multiple sources for the data on each student identified by the 
study. Enrollment data are obtained from institutional registration 
records and financial aid award data are obtained from institutional 
financial aid records and from the student as well, to get estimates of 
aid that is not necessarily processed in an institutional financial aid 
office. Information on the costs of attending a postsecondary institution 
is obtained from the student as is information on other sources of 
financing and the student's personal characteristics. 

Data on the financial condition of students and their families are 
obtained from a variety of sources, depending on the student's dependency 
status and aid status. For aided students, this information is obtained 
from financial aid records because, in order to receive need- based aid, 
the financial status of students, their families or both must be verified 
by financial aid administrators. For nonaided, independent students, data 
on their financial condition are obtained from the students themselves* 
whereas, for nonaided, dependent students, data on family financial status 
are collected from students' parents. 



While the purpose of obtaining data from multiple sources is to achieve 
the most accurate data possible, this strategy has an additional 
advantage. It allows estimates to be mad* concerning the validity of data 
that must, by necessity, be collected through survey procedures. 

To meet the vast data needs of the study most efficiently, the NPSAS 
relies on the use of sampling techniques. Thus, the students identified 
for the study are a nationally representative sample of virtually all 
students enrolled in postsecondary institutions. For the 1987 NPSAS, a 
sample of students was selected from all postsecondary students enrolled 
in the fall of the 1986-87 school year. 



Interpreting the 1987 NPSAS Data 

The use of the fall enrollment period as the time reference for the 1987 
NPSAS provides a consistent reference point with other national studies of 
postsecondary education. However, it does not represent all students who 
enrolled in a postsecondary institution during the entire 1986 -L 7 school 
year. In fact, only about two- thirds of all students enrolled in a 
postsecondary institution in the 1986-87 school year were enrolled in the 
fall. This proportion varies somewhat by postsecondary institutional 
sector. More than 70 percent of all students who attended a traditional 
4-year institution were enrolled in the fall, whereas only about 50 
percent of students that attended a less traditional private, for-profit 
institution were enrolled in the fall. (Estimates of 1986-87 full school 
year enrollments by institutional sector are available in the technical 
not es, appendix B, section IVB.) 

Because of its fall reference period, estimates from the 1987 NPSAS of the 
total number of students who received financial aid in 1986-87 and the 
total amount of aid awarded by a specific financial aid program will 
differ from financial aid program reports cf the same parameters. This 
occurs because students potentially eligible for student financial aid who 
started school after the fall 1986 enrollment period ended, were excluded 
from the NPSAS study. 

This difference is particularly acute in the less traditional 
postsecondary institutional sectors that account for-prcportionately more 
enrollment over the entire school year than in the fall and a 
concomitantly larger share of financial aid (in terms of both numbers of 
students and total amount of aid awarded) than the data in this report 
indicate. For example, students attending a private, for-profit 
institution in the fall 1986 received about 14 percent of the Pell grants 
awarded to fall enrollees. In terms of the entire 1986-87 school year, 
students attending a private, for-profit institution received about 23 
percent of all Pell grants awarded during the year. It must also oe 
noted, however, that in comparisons of income-related characteristics of 
the NPSAS fall sample of Pell grant recipients and all Pell recipients in 



the 1986-87 school year, the two populations are strikingly similar. 
(Detailed comparisons between the 1987 NPSAS results and 1986-87 
preliminary Pell program reports are presented in the technical notes, 
appendix B, section IVC.) 

In interpreting the results presented in this report, readers should keep 
these differences in mind, particularly when examining totals across 
institutional sectors. These totals, refer only to students enrolled in 
the fall of 1986, as do all statistics found in the report. 



The 1987 National Postsecondarv Student Aid Study 

The 1987 NPSAS received cooperation from a nationally representative 
sample of 1,074 postsecondary institutions that participated in the study 
and identified a national sample of approximately 60,000 postsecondary 
students from registration lists of fall 1986 enrollees. For an 
institution to be considered eligible for NPSAS, it had to satisfy all of 
the following conditions in the fall of 1986: 

o offer an education program designed for persons who have 

completed secondary education) 
o offer an academically, occupationally , or vocationally oriented 

course of study; 
o offer access to persons other than those employed by the 

institution; 

o offer more than Just correspondence courses; and 

o offer at least one program lasting 3 months c* longer; and 

o be located in the 50 States or the District of Columbia. 

For a student to be considered eligible for NPSAS, the student must have 
been attending an eligible institution on or about October 15, 1986. In 
addition, a student: 

o had to be enrolled in a course for credit or in an occupational 

or vocational program or course of studies; or 
o had to be enrolled in a degree or formal award program; and 
o could not be enrolled in a high school program. 5 

In the fall of 1986, institutional data were collected from institutional 
registration records and student financial aid records. For each student 
sampled, information was collected from registration records on such items 
as student performance, field of study, and attendance status 
(part-time/full-time). For aided students, financial aid data were 
abstracted from financial aid office records, including data on the type 
and amount of aid awarded and family financial characteristics. Since 
student aid status and award amounts may change during a school year, the 
initial institutional data collection activity was updated in the summer 
and fall of 1987. 



For more detail regarding sample selection procedures, please refer 
to the technical notes, appendix B, section I. 



In March of 1987, questionnaires were mailed to all sampled students. A 
phone questionnaire was developed to follow up on all nonrespondents to 
the mail survey. Students were asked about their activities in the fall 
of 1986 and in the spring of 1987 , about their school program, expenses, 
finances, and decisions they made regarding their education. 

In the spring of 1987, questionnaires were mailed to a subsample of 
parents of students in the NPSAS sample. Information was gathered on the 
financial condition of families of dependent students with no financial 
aid record. Data from this survey will be available in the summer of 1988 
and are not included in this report. 

This report, the first in a series, is based on findings from the 1987 
NPSAS for undergraduate students enrolled in the f\ll of 1986. The 
data are those collected from fall registration records, end-of-year 
financial aid records, and the student survey.' 

The report focuses on a description of the postsecondary student 
population in the fall of 1986, undergraduate education expenses, and the 
means by which students financed their undergraduate education. 
Specifically, chapter II describes selected personal and enrollment 
characteristics of the postsecondary student population enrolled in the 
fall; chapter III looks at student costs of attending a postsecondary 
institution from the perspective of both the student and in terms of 
institution-determined costs for financial aid awards; chapter IV 
discusses various sources and types of financial assistance to 
undergraduates; chapter V looks at Federal financial assistance to 
undergraduates; chapter VI presents information on the composition of 
student aid awards; chapter VII looks at the sources of financial support 
for financing undergraduate students' education and the net price students 
and their families pay, and chapter VIII presents a summary of NPSAS 
findings. 

All differences specifically cited in this report are statistically 
significant at the 0.05 level. 8 Information regarding the reliability 
of the data is pr*cented in the technical notes, appendix B, section III. 



The Center plans to issue two more descriptive survey reports. 
One report will examine the financing of postbaccalaureate 
education— both graduate and first-professional. The other will 
incorporate information obtained from parents that will allow more 
detailed comparisons of aided and nonaided student financing. 

The intent of this report is to describe selected results related to 
undergraduate education expenses and education -f inancing. Researchers 
interested in conducting further analyses in this area should obtain 
the NPSAS Public Use Data Files. 

Estimates are assumed to be independently distributed and two-tailed 
tests have been applied. The jacknife was employed to produce estimates 
of the variances of the statistics presented in this report. 
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CHAPTER III POSTSECONDARY ENROLLMENT 



Enrollment bv Control and Level of Institution 1 

Since the early 1970s, enrollments in higher education institutions have 
increased dramatically. Between 1970 and 1986, total fall enrollments in 
higher education have increased 45 percent. The greatest increase 
occurred in 2-year institutions, where enrollments more than doubled 
during this time period. Public institutions have consistently attracted 
the majority of students over this 16-year period, with enrollment rates 
approximately three times greater than those at private institutions. 
The enrollment data are presented in the charter to provide a basis for 
understanding and assessing student financial aid participation patterns. 

Table 2.1 shows the distribution of students attending a postsecondary 
institution by level of education and control and level of institution in 
the fall of 1986. 3 Table 2.1 indicates that over 12.5 million students 
were enrolled in the Nation's postsecondary institutions. Three-fourths 
of these students (74.2 percent) were enrolled in public institutions, 21 
percent were enrolled in private, not-for-profit institutions, and 5 
percent in private, for-profit institutions. Looking at enrollment by 
level of institution, approximately 36 percent of postsecondary students 
attended 2-year institutions, 35 percent attended doctoral institutions, 
25 percent attended other 4-year institutions, and 4 percent attended less 
than 2-year institutions. 

Looking at enrollment by level of education, table 2.1 indicates that in 
the fall of 1986 over 11 million undergraduate students were enrolled in 
postsecondary institutions. Three-fourths of these students (76.4 
percent) attended public institutions, 18 percent attended private, 
not-for profit institutions, and 5 percent attended private, for-profit 
institutions. Similarly, most graduate students (62.5 percent) attended 
public institutions. In contrast, two-thirds of first-professional 
students attended private, not-for-profit institutions (figure 2.1). 



Definitions of how institutions are classified by control and level 
are available in the technical notes, appendix B, section V. 

Changes A i enrollment data are reported for only institutions of 
higher education, because total postsecondary education enrollment data 
were not collected until fall 1986. The U.S. Department of Education, 
Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education: A 
Statistical Report . 1987, p. 120. 

Estimates of enrollment in postsecondary institutions are based upon 
the NPSAS universe of institutions and students. Total enrollment 
statistics are available from the Center for Education Statistics 
IPEDS/HEGIS data files. Comparisons of the NPSAS and IPEDS/HEGIS 
enrollment figures can be found in the technical notes, appendix B, 
section IVA and B. 
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Table 2.1— Students enrolled in a postsecondary institution in the fall of 1986, by level of 
education and control and level of institution 



Control and 
level of 
institution 


All 
students * 




Level of education 


Undergraduate 


Graduate 


First-professional 






Number of students 




Total 


12,579,743 


11,213,432 


1,063,146 


300,907 


iota! 




Percent 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Public 


74.2 


76.4 


62.5 


33.0 


4-year doctoral 


25.2 


23.0 


45.5 


33.0 


Other 4-year 


14.8 


15.0 


17.0 


0.0 


2-year 


33.2 


37.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Less than 2-year 


1.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Private, not-for-profit 


21.0 


18.2 


37.5 


67.0 


4-year doctoral 


10.0 


6.9 


27.1 


67.0 


Other 4-year 


9.8 


10.0 


10.3 


0.0 


2-year 


1.1 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Less than 2-year 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


Private, for-profit 


4.8 


5.4 


0.0 


0.0 


2-year and above 


1.8 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Less than 2 -year 


3.0 


3.4 


0.0 


0.0 



* Includes students whose level of education unclassified or missing. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 198) National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Figure 2.1 -Percentage of students enrolled in postsecondary institutions in 
the fall of 1986, by level of education and control of institution 
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Table 2.1 alsc indicates that approximately 40 percent of the 
undergraduates attended 2-year institutions, 30 percent attended doctoral 
institutions, and 25 percent attended other 4-year institutions. Most 
graduate students (72.6 percent) attended doctoral institutions; only 27 
percent attended other 4-year schools. Since any postsecondary 
institution with a first-professional urogram is classified as a 
doctoral-level school, all of the first-professional students attended 
doctoral institutions. 



Enrollment By Selected Student Characteristics 

Throughout the 1970s, college administrators and public policymakers were 
concerned that the 1980s would bring a period of declining postsecondary 
enrollments. Population projections for the 1980s indicated decreases in 
the population of 18- to 24-year-olds. Many analysts saw this as 
resulting in future declines in postsecondary enrollments* However, while 
the population of 18- to 24-year-olds declined by 6.3 percent between 1980 
and 1985, a larger percentage of 18- tu 24-year-olds (approximately 2.8 
percent more) were continuing their education beyond high school. 
Also, earlier predictions of enrollment trends did not take into account 
the fact that greater numbers of older students— particularly older 
women— would be attending postsecondary institutions in the 1980s. In 
fact, "forty-six percent of the increase in total enrollment between 1980 
and 1985 can be attributed solely to the increased attendance of women 25 
and older. " 

Table 2.2 examines the distribution of students attending a postsecondary 
institution by level of education and selected student characteristics. 
The particular characttristics presented in table 2.2 were selected both 
to reflect the demographic characteristics of enrolled students and to 
provide distributions for variables that are related to receipt of 
financial aid and the amount of aid awarded. The data show that in the 
fall of 1986 a greater percentage of the postsecondary population was 
female (54.5 percent) than male (45.5 percent), and that approximately 45 
percent of the total postsecondary population was 24 years old or older. 
The data also show that most postsecondary students were white (78.3 
percent), most were nr married (73.4 percent), and the majority attended 
school full time (61.2 percent). 

The data also indicate that among undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 
1986, 62 percent attended school full time, 50 percent lived off campus 
(not with parents), 62 percent were dependent, and although the 
majority of the undergraduates (60.3 percent) were 23 years old or 



H The Condition of Education . 1987, p. 124. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Student dependecy status is based on Federal financial aid program 
definitions in fc.ce in the fall of 1986. 



Table 2.2— Students enrolled in a postsecondary institution in the fall of 1986, by level of 
education and selected student characteristic 



Selected 
student 


All 
students 1/ 




Level of education 


characteristic 


Undergraduate 


Graduate 


First-professional 


Total 


12,579,743 


Number of students 
11,213,432 1,063,146 


300,907 


Total 


100.0 


Percent 
100.0 100.0 


i on a 


Gender 
Hale 
Female 


45.5 
54.5 


44.9 
55.1 


46.9 
53.1 


62.6 
37.4 


Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 


0.9 
5.4 
8.9 
6.5 
78.3 


1.0 
5.1 
9.3 
6.8 
77.8 


0.5 
8.6 
5.6 
4.1 
81.3 


0.5 
5.4 

3 Q 
J.O 

4.7 
85.7 


Age 

23 or your.ger 
24-29 

30 or older 


55.2 
19.6 
25-2 


60.3 
16.9 
22.7 


9.2 
38.2 
52.6 


26.7 
52.3 
20.9 


Marital status 
Marrieci 
Not married 2/ 


26-6 
73.4 


24.2 
75.8 


51.2 
48.8 


29.1 
70.9 


Attendance status 
Full-time 
Part-time 


61.2 
38.8 


62.4 
37.6 


38.7 
61,3 


92.8 
7.2 


UcpcNUcNLy SXaLUS 

Oependent 
Independent 


59.1 
40.9 


62.2 
37.8 


27.9 
72.1 


53.4 
46.6 


Housing status 
School -owned 
Off-campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 


18.9 

53.7 
27.4 


19.8 

50.4 
29.8 


7.7 

84.2 
8.1 


24.0 

Crf.O 
6.9 



1/ Includes students whose level of education was unclassified or missing. 



2/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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younger, about one-quarter were 30 years old or older. Among graduate 
students, 61 percent attended school part time r 84 percent lived off 
campus (not with parents), 72 percent were independent, and 53 percent 
were 30 years old or older. Among first-professional students, almost all 
(92.8 percent) attended school full time, 69 percent lived off campus (not 
with parents), 63 percent were male, and most (53.4 percent) were 
dependent (table 2.2). 

Since the data clearly suggest that enrollment patterns and personal 
characteristics vary by the student's level, (i.e., undergraduate, 
graduate, or first-professional), students at each level should be 
examined separately when considering issues related to education expenses 
and student financial aid. For this reason, the rest of this report will 
focus on undergraduate students only. Separate NPSAS reports will 
describe the costs and financing of graduate and first-professional 
students. 



Enrollment Characteristics of Undergraduate Students 

Table 2.3 examines the distribution of undergraduate students by 
attendance status, housing status, and dependency status, by control and 
level of institution. As previously noted, in the fall of 1986, more 
undergraduates attended school full time than part time, lived off campus 
(not with parent 8) rather than in school-owned housing, and were 
classified as dependent rather than independent. However, some exceptions 
to this overall pattern occurred in particular types of institutions and 
are worth highlighting. For example, undergraduates at public, 2-year 
institutions were more likely to be enrolled on a part-time basis than 
undergraduates in any other institutional sector. For example, while 
fewer than 30 percent of the undergraduates in public 4-year institutions 
attended school part time, 64 percent of undergraduates at public, 2-year 
institutions attended school part time. Also, though, in general, 
undergraduates lived off campus rather than in school-owned housing, more 
students at private, not-for-profit institutions lived on campus than off 
campus (not with parents). Additionally, 62 percent of all undergraduates 
were classified as dependent; however, undergraduates at less than 2-year 
institutions were more likely to be classified as independent. 

Table 2.4 examines the distribution of undergraduate students by 
attendance status, housing status, dependency status, and personal 
characteristics. As shown, unlike younger undergraduates, undergraduates 
24 years old or older and married undergraduates were more likely to 
attend school part time and be independent. The data also indicate that 
younger undergraduates (under 24 years old) were less likely than older 
students to live off campus (not with parents). Furthermore, the data 
indicate few substantial differences in attendance status, housing statue 
or dependency classification among undergraduates from different 
racial/ethnic groups. 

Appendix table A.l examines undergraduate enrollment in the fall of 1986 
by race /ethnicity and control and level of institution. This table 
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Table 2.3~Undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986, by selected student characteristic and control and level of institution 



Control and 
level of 
institution 



Number of 
undergraduates 



Selected student characteristic (in percents) 

Attendance status Dependency status Housing status 

Full- Part- School- ~~0ff- With" 

time time Dependent Independent owned campus * parents 



Total undergraduates 11,213,432 

Public 8,572,090 

4-year doctoral 2,581,556 

Other 4-year 1,681,052 

2-year 4,180.263 

Less than 2-year 129,219 

Private, not-for-profit 2,038,949 

4-year doctoral 769,069 

Other 4-year 1,119,661 

2-year 133,779 

Less than 2-year 16,441 

Private, for-profit 602,394 

2-year and above 223,859 

Less than 2-year 378,535 



62.4 

57.0 
79.6 
72.4 
36.2 
72.2 

79.0 
82.2 
78.0 
67.4 
86.9 

84.0 
87.0 
82.2 



37.6 

43.0 
20.4 
27.6 
63.8 
27.8 

21.0 
17.8 
22.0 
32.6 
13.1 

16.0 
13.0 
17.8 



62.2 


37.8 


19.8 


50.4 


29.8 


60.4 


39.6 


14.9 


53.7 


31.4 


75.0 


25.0 


30.2 


50.0 


19.8 


69.2 


30.8 


24.8 


46.7 


28.5 


48.4 


51.6 


1.9 


58.4 


39.7 


40.5 


59.5 


1.0 


64.4 


•?4.6 


74.5 


25.5 


45.6 


35.1 


19.3 


79.8 


20.2 


45.8 


35.3 


18.8 


72.0 


28.0 


47.0 


34.6 


18.4 


68.8 


31.2 


37.9 


35.1 


27.0 


43.5 


56.5 


2.8 


61.3 


35.9 


46.1 


53.9 


2.4 


55.4 


42.2 


57.9 


42.1 


4.7 


49.6 


45.7 


39.2 


60.8 


1.0 


58.9 


40.1 



* Includes only students who lived off campus, and not with parents. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Table 2.4— Undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986, by selected student characteristic 



Selected student characteristic (in percents) 



Selected Attendance status Dependency status Housing status 

student Nunfcer of _ 

characteristic underg >tes Full- Part- School Off- With 

time time Dependent Independent owned campus 1/ parents 



Total undergraduates 


11,213,432 


62.4 


37.6 


62.2 


37.8 


19.8 


50.4 


29.8 


Gender 


















Hale 


5.034,831 


64.5 


35.5 


67.0 


33.0 


21.3 


46.6 


32.1 


F emale 


6,178,601 


60.7 


39.3 


58.3 


41.7 


18.7 


53.4 


27.9 


Race/ethnicity 


















American Indian 


112,134 


49.2 


50.8 


53.3 


46.7 


17.0 


60.8 


22.3 


Asian American 


571,885 


64.0 


36.0 


65.7 


34.3 


17.8 


43.2 


39.0 


Black, non-Hispanic 


1,042,849 


62.9 


37.1 


55.2 


44.8 


19.1 


47.9 


33.0 


Hispanic 


762,513 


58.0 


42.0 


59.1 


40.9 


9.6 


50.3 


40.1 


Khite, non-Hispanic 


8.724.050 


62.9 


37.1 


63.2 


36.8 


21.0 


51.1 


28.0 


Age 


















23 or younger 


6,761.700 


79.6 


20 4 


89.9 


10.1 


31.2 


28.2 


40.7 


24-29 


1.895.070 


44.2 


55.8 


35.7 


64.3 


4.3 


72.9 


22.8 


30 or older 


2.545.449 


30.1 


69.9 


8.0 


92.0 


1.2 


92.7 


6.1 


Marital status 


















Married 


2.713.651 


33.2 


66.8 


12.6 


87.4 


2.1 


93.0 


4.9 


Not married 2/ 


8,499.782 


71.6 


28.4 


77.9 


22.1 


25.5 


36.8 


37.7 



1/ Includes only students who lived off campus, and not with parents. 



2/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced or widowed. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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indicates that irrespective of race/ethnicity, most students attended a 
public institution in the fall of 1986. There were distinct differences, 
however, among racial/ethnic groups in the type of institutions attended. 
American Indian and white undergraduates were more likely than other 
undergraduates to attend private, not-for-profit institutions, and black 
and Hispanic students were more likely to attend private, for-profit 
institutions. The data also indicate that Asian American undergraduates 
and white undergraduates were more likely than other undergraduates to 
attend doctoral-level institutions, and black and Hispanic students were 
more likely to attend less than 2-year institutions. 
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CHAPTER III: UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION EXPENSES 



The cost to students of attending a postsecondary institution has 
increased fairly substantially over the last several years both in current 
and constant dollars* Because income, as measured by median family 
income or personal disposable income per capita, has increased at a slower 
rate than postsecondary education expenses, the issue of how much it 
costs a student to attend a postsecondary institution has become 
increasingly important to students, their families, and policymakers. To 
determine students' costs in attending postsecondary institutions in the 
1986*87 school year and to establish a base year to study trends in 
postsecondary education expenses, NPSAS collected information on a variety 
of expense variables from two perspectives: the student and the 
institution. 

For the purposes of this report, information is presented on total 
expenses and three components: tuition and fees, food and housing, and 
other expenses. Included in the other expenses component are such items 
as books and supplies, transportation, child care, and personal expenses. 

The tuition and fees variable used in this report was obtained from the 
Institutional Record Form which asked institutions for the tuition and 
fees charged to the student prior to any discounts or allowances. For a 
more detailed description of the tuition and fees variable used in this 
report, see technical notes, appendix B, section V. 

There are two food and housing variables used in this report. The Jirst 
variable represents students' perceptions of what it costs them for food 
and housing that was directly related to their education. Because 
students' perceptions of expenses directly related to their education may 
differ depending on their attendance status and living arrangement, the 
expense variables have been displr/ed by attendance status and housing 
status. 

The second food and housing variable represents an estimation by financial 
aia administrators of food and housing expenses for the school year. 
Since financial aid administrators generally construct expense budgets 
only for students receiving need-based aid, institution-determined 
expenses are available only for students who received this type of aid. 
The financial aid administrator's determination of costs for food and 
housing takes into consideration the type of housing in which the student 
lives (i.e., school-owned housing, off-campus, not with parents, or at 



Michael O'Keefe, "College Costs: Have They Gone Too High Too Fast?" 
Change (toy/June 1986), p. 29. 

The Washington Office of The College Board, Trends in Student Aid: 
1963 to 1983. December 1983, p. 5 and The Washington Office of the 
College Board, Trends in Student Aid: 1980-1987 . November 1987, pp. 6-7. 
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home, with parents) while enrolled in school. Information on the 
institution-determined food and housing variable was obtained from the 
Pell or Uniform Methodology Budget information on the Institutional Record 
Form. For a more detailed explanation of the construction of the food and 
housing variables cited in this chapter, see technical notes, appendix B, 
section V. 

There also are two "other expenses" variables used in this report. The 
first, represents students' perceptions of their miscellaneous costs 
directly related to their education. Expenses, such as books and 
supplies, commuting costs, child care, and other miscellaneous personal 
expenses are included in this category. The second, represents an 
estimation by financial aid administrators of additional expenses 
(expense 8 in addition to tuition and fees and food and housing) that 
need-based aid recipients will incur while attending a postsecondary 
institution. Like the food and housing variable, the "other expenses" 
variable is displayed in the tables by attendance status and housing 
status. For a more detailed explanation of the "other expenses" variables 
used in this report, see technical notes, appendix B, section V. 



Student-Reported Expenses bv Expense Categories 

Table 3.1 examines student-reported expenses for the 1986-87 school year 
for undergraduates enrolled in a postsecondary institution in the fall of 
1986 by type of expense, housing status, attendance status, and control 
and level of institution. In examining the data in table 3.1 it is useful 
to keep in mind the distribution of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 
1986 who were in each of the three housing statuses. Table 2.2 indicates 
that most (50.4 percent) undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 lived 
off campus, not with their parents; 30 percent livid off campus, with 
their parents; and 20 percent lived on campus. In general, the data in 
table 3.1 indicate that average total expenses for the 1986-87 school year 
varied by housing status. In particular, the average total expense of a 
postsecondary education for full-time, full-year undergraduates living in 
school-owned housing was $8,187. In contrast, full-time, full-year 
undergraduates who lived off campus, not with their parents, reported that 
their average total expenses for th« year were $5,042, and full-time, 
full-year undergraduates who lived with their parents while attending a 
postsecondary institution reported that their average total expenses for 
the year were $3,970* 

The differences between average total expenses for those who lived on 
campus and those who did not is not only attributable to differences in 
housing expenses but also to differences in tuition and fee expenses. 
Full-time, full-year undergraduates who lived in school-owned housing were 
enrolled in postsecondary institutions that had higher tuition and fees 
($4,095), on average, than undergraduates who lived off campus, with or 
not with their parents ($2,275 and $2,017, respectively) (table 3.1). 

As m ght be expected, the variation in student-reported food and housing 
expe .see for undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 was larger than 
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Table 3.1— Average amount of student-reported expenses for the 1986-87 school year for all undergraduates enrolled m the 
fall of 1986, by type of expense, attendance status, housing status, and control and level of ir -titution 



Control and 
level of 
institution 



All expenses 

Average Percent 
amount of total 



Tuition and fees 


Food and housing 


Other expenses 


Average 
amount 


Percent 
of total 


Average 
amount 


Percent 
of total 


Average 
amount 


Percent 
of total 


Full-time, full -year undergraduates 








School -owned housing 








$4,095 


50.0 


$3,116 


38.1 




1 1 0 


1,897 


33.4 


2,846 


50.0 




1fi fi 

10 • D 


1,978 


33.8 


2,952 


50.5 


917 


15.7 


1,876 


34.0 


2,700 


48.9 




17 1 
1 / . l 


775 


16.9 


2,389 


52.1 


1,424 


31.0 


6,759 


60.3 


3,450 


30.8 


1,008 


9.0 


8,024 


62.9 


3,685 


28.9 


1,048 


8.2 


6,179 


58.7 


3,358 


31.9 


986 


9.4 


3,574 


50.3 


2,678 


36.7 


955 


13.1 


5,345 


55.4 


2,822 


29.3 


1,479 


15.3 


5,342 


57.9 


2,532 


27.4 


1,351 


14.6 


Off -campus, 


not with parents 






2,275 


45.1 


1,404 


27.8 


1,363 


27.0 


1,302 


32.2 


1,424 


35.3 


1,312 


32.5 


1,718 


38.4 


1,642 


36.7 


1,115 


24.9 


1,229 


30.8 


1,454 


36.5 


1,300 


32.6 


651 


19.6 


1,013 


30.6 


1,649 


49.8 


396 


11.7 


969 


28.7 


2,011 


59!6 


5,970 


66.0 


1,572 


17.4 


1,499 


16.6 


7,168 


68.8 


1,941 


18.6 


1,316 


12.6 


5,314 


63.9 


1,377 


16.6 


1,623 


19.5 


3,476 


56.7 


816 


13.3 


1,834 


29.9 


3,608 


65.0 


647 


11.7 


1,296 


23.3 


4,394 


64.7 


794 


11.7 


1,601 


23 fi 


4,789 


65.7 


1,000 


13.7 


1*505 


20 fi 


4,086 


63.9 


633 


9.9 


1.675 


26.2 




At home, with parents 








2,017 


50.8 


454 


11.4 


1 500 


37 8 


1,009 


35.1 


436 


15.1 


1,433 


49.8 


1,555 


45.2 


458 


13.3 


1,431 


41.5 


1,149 


35.8 


484 


15.1 


1,577 


49.1 


670 


27. . 


399 


16.4 


1,362 


56.0 


326 


15.5 


432 


20.5 


1,350 


64.1 


5,608 


71.2 


553 


7.0 


1,718 


21.8 


6,815 


74.1 


613 


6.7 


1,771 


19.3 


5,180 


69.8 


533 


7.2 


1,705 


23.0 


3,280 


60.9 


447 


8.3 


1,659 


30.8 


3,090 


68.3 


360 


8.0 


1,073 


23.7 


4,613 


68.3 


430 


6.4 


1,712 


25.3 


5,002 


70.0 


362 


5.1 


1,782 


24.9 


4,169 


66.1 


508 


8.0 


1,632 


25.9 



Total 

Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 



Total 

Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 



Total 

Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2 -year 

Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4 -year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 



$8,187 


100.0 


5,687 


100.0 


5,847 


100.0 


5,519 


100.0 


A COO 


1 nn n 
iUU.U 




1 nn n 
1UU . u 


11 217 

11 , Lit 


IUU.U 


12,757 


100.0 


10,522 


100.0 


7,307 


100.0 




100.0 


9,646 


100.0 


9,225 


100.0 




100.0 


5,042 


100.0 


4,037 


100.0 


4,475 


100.0 


3,983 


100.0 


3,312 


100.0 


3,377 


100.0 



9,041 
10,426 
8,314 
6,127 
5,550 

6,788 
7,294 
6,395 



2,878 
3,445 
3,210 
2,430 
2,107 

7,879 
9,199 
7,418 
5,386 
4,522 

6,755 
7,146 
6,308 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



3,970 100.0 



100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100. J 
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Table 3.1— Average amount of student-reported expenses for the 1986-87 school year for all undergraduates enrolled in the 
fall of 1986, by type of expense, attendance status, housing status, and control and level of institution, 
Continued 



Control and 
level of 
institution 



All expenses 

Average Percent 
amount of total 



Tuition and fees 



Food and housing 



Other expenses * 



swci oyc 

ulIJUUII L 


Percent 
of total 


Average Percent 
amount of total 


Average 
amount 


Percent 
ot total 




All other undergraduates 










School -owned housing 








$1,758 


35.5 


$2,343 


47.3 




1/. J 


1,010 


24.5 


2,261 


54.9 


847 


20.6 


1,212 


27.6 


2,372 


54.0 


811 


18.4 


1 083 


26.8 


2,144 


53.0 


Ql £ 


OA O 

20.2 


323 


9.3 


0 1 OQ 
— — 


61.4 


1,013 


29.2 


3,264 


49.0 




38.1 


862 


12.9 


3,996 


52.0 


2,767 


36.0 


917 


11.9 


3,221 


48.5 


2,643 


39.8 


772 


11.6 


1,058 


30.8 


1 OQC 
1 ,CJO 


36.0 
— 


1,139 
-- 

— — 


33.2 
-- 

mm 


Off-campus, 


— 

nnt with naponfc 
iiul Willi parciiLb 


- — 






C AC 

606 


32.3 


466 


24.9 


oW 


AO O 

42. o 


340 


21.2 


476 


cv.o 


791 


49.2 


758 


31.6 


776 


32.4 


863 


36.0 


576 


28.7 


555 


27.7 


O/J 




192 


14.4 


389 


29.1 






129 


9.3 


273 


19.7 


983 


71.0 


1,796 


59.5 


430 


14.2 


794 


26.3 


2,040 


58.1 


626 


17.8 


847 


24.1 


1,735 


61.7 


330 


11.7 


746 


26.5 


1,188 


48 2 


349 


1 A O 

14.2 


929 


37.7 


1,785 


55.7 


516 


16.1 


yu4 


28.2 


2,303 


62.3 


392 


10.6 


1 A.A.1 

1 ,UU1 


27.1 


2,139 


63.5 


387 


11.5 


Oil O 

843 


25.0 


2,363 


61.9 


394 


10.3 


1,059 


27.8 




At home, with parents 








647 


33.3 


293 


15.1 


1 aao 
1,00 J 


51.6 


363 


22.0 


293 


l/.o 


993 


60.2 


826 


34.4 


374 


15.6 


1,202 


50.1 


599 


30.8 


315 


16.2 


1 ,Uj1 


CQ A 

bo.O 


251 


17.0 


276 


18.7 


QC1 


04. j 


151 


8.9 


371 


21.8 


1,181 


69.3 


1,977 


58.2 


321 


9.4 


1,098 


32.3 


2,262 


61.8 


322 


8.8 


1,079 


29.4 


1,944 


57.5 


324 


9.6 


1,116 


33.0 


1,223 


45.5 


321 


12.0 


1,141 


42.5 


2,159 


69.1 


213 


6.8 


751 


24.0 


2,382 


65.2 


253 


6.9 


1,016 


27.8 


2,389 


64.9 


176 


4.8 


1,117 


30.3 


2,380 


65.4 


286 


7.9 


973 


26.7 



Total 

Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4 -year 
2 -year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4 -year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 



Total 

Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4 -year 
2 -year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4 -year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 



Total 

Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 



$4,957 


100.0 


4,118 • 


100.0 


4,395 


100.0 


4.043 


100.0 


3,464 


100.0 


— 


100.0 


6,664 


100.0 


7,680 


100 0 


6,635 


ioo!o 


3,433 


100.0 


-- 


100.0 


— - 


100.0 




100.0 




100.0 


1,874 


100.0 


1,607 


100.0 


2,397 


100.0 


2,004 


100.0 


1,334 


100.0 


1,385 


100.0 


3,021 


100.0 


3,513 


100.0 


2,811 


100.0 


2,466 


100.0 


3,205 


100.0 


3,696 


100.0 


3,369 


100.0 


3,816 


100.0 


1,943 


100.0 


1,650 


100.0 


2,402 


100.0 


1,944 


100.0 


1,478 


100.0 


1,704 


100.0 


3,396 


100.0 


3,663 


100.0 


3,384 


100.0 


2,686 


100.0 


3,123 


100.0 


3,652 


100.0 


3,682 


100.0 


3,639 


100.0 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

* Includes books and supplies, commuting costs, and other miscellaneous personal expenses. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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the variation by housing status for tuition and fees. Food and housing 
expenses were largest for undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 who 
lived on ccmpus ($3,116). Undergraduates who lived off campus reported 
paying the next largest amounts, on average, for food and housing 
($1,404). Those who lived at home, reported paying the least amount for 
food and housing, $454, on average. 

It is worth noting that some students may have more difficulty in 
determining school-related fuod and housing expenses than others. 
Students who live on campus can easily ascribe their total food and 
housing expenses to the cost of going to school. On the other hand, those 
who live off campus frequently may live with other students or relatives 
(spouse and children). For them, the task of separating school-related 
food and housing expenses from expenses unrelated to schooling may be more 
difficult. Finally, students who live with their parents are not likely 
to perceive a large share of their food and housing as an out-of-pocket 
expense, and will, in general, report a low amount for these expenses. 
This may explain why the average expenses for food and houbing of students 
who lived with their parents were the lowest among undergraduates in the 
three living arrangements. 

Finally, the variation in student-reported "other expenses" for 
undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 had the least variation, among 
the three expense categories. "Other expenses" for full-time, full-year 
undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 who were living on campus were 
$976. "Other expenses" for those living at home with their parents were 
$1,500 and for students living off campus, not with their parents were 
$1,363. Differences in the averages for student-reported other expenses 
may, in part, be attributable to differences in daily commuting costs. 
Undergraduates who lived at home with their parents may have incurred the 
largest commuting costs. 



Expenses bv Control and Level of Institution 

Education expenses for the 1986-87 school year for undergraduates enrolled 
in the fall of 1966 varied substantially by control and level of 
institution. The majority of undergraduates who were enrolled in the fall 
of 1986 attended public institutions (76.4 percent, see table 2.1) where 
the average total expense related to attendance was approximately one-half 
that at private, not-for-profit institutions and about 45 percent less 
than at private, for-profit institutions. Among full-time, full-year 
undergraduates who lived off campus, not with their parents, the average 
total expense at public institutions was $4,037, the average total expense 
at private, not-for-profit institutions was $9,041, and the average total 
expense at private, for-profit institutions was $6,788 (table 3.1). 
Full-time, full-year undergraduates whose expenses were the least 
($2,107), on average, were those who attended a less than 2-year public 
school and lived at home, while those with the largest average expenses 
($12,757) were those who attended a private, not-for-profit 4-year 
doctoral institution and lived on campus. 
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As might be expected, tuition and fees as a proportion of total expenses 
varied much more by control of the institution than by housing status. 
Tuition and fees for full-time, full-year undergraduates who were enrolled 
in the fall of 1986 were one-third if total expenses at public 
institutions and roughly two-thirds of total expenses at private 
institutions. 

Food and housing expenses as a' share of total expenses ^.re greatest at 
public institutions and least at private, for-profit institutions among 
each of the housing statuses. Finally, other expenses as a share of total 
expenses were greatest at public institutions and least at private, 
not-for-profit institutions for any given housing status. 



Student-Reported and Instit ution-Determined Expenses for Need-Based Ai d 
Recipients 

Table 3.2 compares institution-determined expenses with student-reported 
expenses for need-based aid recipients. As discussed above, institutions 
estimate the cost of food and housing and other expenses associated with 
attending a postsecondary institution to help determine how much financial 
aid to award to need-based aid recipients. Only those undergraduates who 
were enrolled in the fall of 1986 and who had institution-determined and 
student-reported expenses were included in table 3.2. 

As shown, full-time, full-year undergraduates who were enrolled in the 
fall of 1986 had different perceptions of their education-related 
expanses than those allowed by institutionally-determined need-based aid 
budgets, yet, the differences exhibit a consistent pattern. 

As might be expected, students living in school-owned housing tended to 
more closely approximate institution-determined expenses than students who 
lived off campus with or not with their parents. For example, food and 
housing expenses reported by students who lived on campus were 16 percent 
greater than institution-determined expenses, while these same 
student-reported expenses were 52 and 63 percent less than institution- 
determined expenses for students living off campus, not with parents and 
with parents, respectively. Students who lived at home with their parents 

-'ported food and housing expenses that were roughly $1,000 less than the 
institution-determined expenses. This large difference may be due in part 
to the fact that several need-based aid programs allow approximately 
$1,000 for food and housing expenses for students who live at home. 

Differences between student-reported and institution-determined other 
expenses were less than the differences associated with food and housing. 
The differences were 17, 5, and 25 percent for those who lived on campus, 
off campus, not with parents, and off campus with parents, respectively. 
Undergraduates who lived away from their parents reported surlier other 
expenses, on average, than the institutional budget estimates, while 
students who lived at home with their parents reported larger other 
expenses, on average, than institutions estimated. 
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Table 3.2— Average amount of Institution-determined expenses and student- 
recipients* enrolled In the fall of 1986. by type of expense, 



reported expenses for the 1986-87 school year for undergraduate, need-based aid 
housing status, attendance status, and control and level of institution 



School -owned housing 



Off-campus, not with parents 



At home, with parents 



Control and 
level of 
institution 



Institution- 
determined expenses 

Food 

and Other 
housing expenses 



Student- 
reported expenses 

Food 

and Other 
housing expenses 



Institution- 
determined expenses 



Student- 
reported expenses 



Institution- 
determined expenses 



Student- 
reported expenses 



Food 
and 



Other 



Food 
and 



Other 



Food 
and 



Other 



Food 
and 



Other 













Full-time, full-year undergraduates 










Total 


$2,761 


$1,276 


$3,189 


$1,062 


$3,003 


$1,689 


$1,441 


$1,612 


$1,650 


$1,312 


$606 


$1,645 


Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-vear 
2-year 

Less than 7-vpar 


2,479 
♦ 2,618 

L , JJ*t 

1,788 


1 229 
1,329 

1 , 1 JU 

793 


2 8Q0 
3,008 

9 KO.K 

c , oyo 
3,062 


1 , 1 JU 

1,059 
1,112 
2,301 


2,851 
2,700 
2,703 
3,279 


1,646 
1,850 
1,623 
1,386 


1,485 
1,741 
1,425 
1,172 


1,555 
1,271 
1,460 
2,068 


1,584 
1,838 
1,526 
1,488 


1,246 
1,350 
1,188 
1,242 


631 
665 
473 
718 


1,561 
1,618 
1,600 
1,497 


Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


3,017 
3,594 
2,781 
2,344 


1,304 
1,483 
1,234 
995 


3,464 
3,650 
3,434 
2,410 


992 
1,089 
952 
866 


2,939 
3,355 
2,837 
1,831 
3,301 


1,536 
1,841 
1,412 
1,117 
1,680 


1,687 
1,965 
1,688 
774 
665 


1,731 

1,820 
1,763 
1,410 


1,776 
2,067 
1,685 
1,337 


1,416 
1,490 
1,410 
1,163 


631 
741 
603 
495 


1,812 
1.914 
1,829 
1,317 


Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 


2,566 


2,318 


2,709 


1,329 


3,971 
3,076 
4,669 


2,176 
2,299 
2,079 


816 
1,073 
615 


1,762 
1,650 
1,850 


1,678 
1,580 
1,791 


1,385 
1,424 
1.339 


458 
312 
626 


1,666 
1,734 
1,588 












All 


other undergraduates 












Total 


$2,510 


$1,508 


$2,244 


$921 


tl flfii 


$1,616 


$713 


1 1 ma 
>1, lUo 


$1,610 


$1,206 


$312 


$1,048 


Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4 -year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


2,435 
2,611 
2,128 


1,350 
1,457 
1,282 


2,110 
2,202 
2,024 


941 
1,039 
872 


2,764 
2,641 
2,967 
2,747 


1,578 
1,906 
1,879 
1,333 


890 
1,137 
971 
759 


1,185 
968 
1,376 
1.197 


1,538 

1,512 
1,485 


1.096 

1,166 
998 


339 

357 
251 


1,066 

1,196 
946 


Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


2,604 
3,134 
2,350 


1,751 
1,987 
1,636 


2,483 
2,507 
2,513 


901 
902 
901 


3,196 
3,585 
3,240 
2,336 
3,185 


1,562 
1,900 
1,578 
915 
1,501 


572 
122 
443 
272 
390 


1,073 
995 
1,061 
1,261 
1,072 


1,570 
1,818 
1,492 
1,338 


1,386 
1,385 
1,573 
812 


389 
346 
335 
649 


1,296 
1,362 
1,177 
1.679 


Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 










3,672 
2.870 
3,902 


1,728 
1,549 
1,779 


379 
407 
371 


948 
830 
982 


1.749 
1,591 
1.792 


1,327 
1,523 
1,274 


236 
140 
262 


920 
846 
940 



aid and student-reported, education-related expenses were available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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As might be expected, differences between student-reported and 
institution-determined expenses did not vary in a consistent way by 
control of institution. Generally, the pattern of differences that 
emerged when expenses were examined by housing arrangement persisted when 
expenses also were examined by control of institution. For example, 
regardless of the control of the institution, undergraduates who lived on 
campus reportad, on average, larger amounts spent on food and housing than 
the average institution-determined amount* while students who lived off 
campus reported smaller amounts or average. 
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CHAPTER IV: SOURCES AND TYPES OF FINANCIAL AID TO UNDERGRADUATES 



This chapter examines the distribution and amount of financial aid 
available to undergraduates who were enrolled in a postsecondary 
institution in the fall of the 1986-87 school year. Undergraduates 
receive financial aid from a variety of sources. The Federal Government, 
States, postsecondary institutions, and other sources (i.e., private 
organizations and employers) provide financial assistance to students 
attending a postsecondary institution. Undergraduates receive three basic 
types of financial aid from these sources: gr.nts, loans, and work-study. 
For a description of these terms, see the glossary. The first four tables 
of this chapter provide information on the percent of undergraduates 
enrolled in the fall of 1986 who were awarded aid and the average amount 
of aid awarded, by source of aid (Federal, State, institutional, or otier) 
for the 1986-87 school year. The last four tables (tables 4.5-4.8) 
provide information on the percent of undergraduates enrolled in the fall 
of 1986 who were awarded aid and the average amount of aid awarded, by 
type and source of aid for the 1986-87 school year. 



Sources of Student Financial Aid bv Control and Level of Institution 

Forty-six percent of all undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 
received financial aid during the 1986-87 school year (table 4.1). A 
higher proportion of full-time, full-year undergraduates received 
financial aid (59.2 percent) than all other undergraduates 1 (30.9 
percent) (table A. 3). The average amount of aid received by full-time, 
full-year undergraduates was $3,813 (table 4.2). 

The percent of students enrolled in the fall of 1986 who received aid 
varied by the type of postsecondary institution attended. Most of the 
undergraduates at private, for-profit institutions received financial aid 
(84 percent): whereas, fewer than 40 percent of the undergraduates at 
public institutions received aid (table 4.1). Full-time, full-year 
undergraduates at private, for-profit institutions received higher amounts 
of financial aid, on average ($4,025), than full-timu, full-year students 
at public institutions ($2,887), although students at private, 
not-for-profit institutions received the largest average amount of aid 
:$5,633) (table 4.2). 

The largest source of; financial aid was the Federal Government. Over one- 
third of the undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 received Federal 
aid (34.9 percent) in 1986-87. Less than one-half that proportion 
received State (14.8 percent), or institutional aid (14 percent), or aid 
from other sources (6.8 percent) (table 4.1 and figure 4.1). The 



"All other undergraduates" includes students enrolled part-time or 
students who attended school for only part of the 1986*87 school year. 

Percentages may add to more than 100, since a student may have 
received aid from more than one source. 
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Table 4.1— Undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986. by aid status, source c c aid, and control and 
level of institution 



Control and 
level of 
institution 


Number of 


nUfktiacu / 




Source of aid 2/ (in percents) 




Hliy aid LI 


Federal 


State Institutional 


Other 


Total undergraduates 


11,213,432 


54,5 


45.5 


34.9 


14.8 


14.0 


6.8 


Public 


8,572,090 


62.0 


38.0 


28.5 


12.5 


8.8 


6.0 


4-year doctoral 


2,581,556 


53.2 


46.8 


35.5 


13.9 


" 14.4 


6.8 


Other 4-year 


1.681.052 


52.7 


47.3 


38.4 


19.2 


9.1 


5.7 


2 -year 


4,180,263 


71.5 


28.5 


19.9 


9.0 


5.3 


5.7 


L^ss than 2-year 


129.219 


48.2 


51.8 


41.9 


14.2 


5.3 


5.0 


Private, not-for-profit 


2.038.949 


34.7 


65.3 


48.4 


25.4 


39.0 


11.2 


4-year doctoral 


769.069 


38.2 


61.8 


45.7 


21.0 


37.8 


10.8 


Other 4-year 


1.119.661 


32.1 


67.9 


50.1 


28.5 


42.0 


12.0 


2-year 


133,779 


36.1 


63.9 


47.9 


24.5 


26.3 


7.2 


Less than 2-year 


16.441 


33.8 


66.2 


59.4 


27.2 


3.9 


6.5 


Private, for-profit 


602.394 


16.0 


84.0 


80.6 


10.3 


4.1 


3.7 


2-year and above 


223.859 


17.3 


82.7 


79.2 


18.1 


4.1 


3.6 


Less than 2-year 


378,535 


15.2 


84.8 


81.4 


5.7 


4.1 


.3.8 



1/ Percents added across the various sources may total more than 100 
because some students received aid from multiple sources. 



2/ Includes students who reported they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Table 4.2-Averaae amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to aided underaradnat PS 
Cft SstitutioJ ° f 1986 ' by S ° UrCe ° f a1d ' atten ** nce " ta ^- andcSolInd 



Control and 
level of 
institution 



Any aid Federal State Institutional 



Other 



Total 

Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 



Total 

Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2 -year 

Private, not-for-profit 
4-ye?r doctoral 
Other 1-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-^ar 

Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 



Full-time, full-year undergraduates 



$3,813 

2.887 
3,337 
2,957 
2,053 
2,391 

5,633 
6,509 
5,265 
3,957 
3,903 

4,025 
3,946 
4,098 



2,199 

1.718 
2,374 
1.846 
1.405 
1.541 

3.049 
3,750 
2.769 
2,241 
3,603 

3,413 
3.271 
3.464 



$2,973 

2.616 
2,970 
2,630 
2,008 
2,276 

3,525 
3,843 
3,394 
2,928 
2,848 

3,631 
3,452 
3,799 



2,203 

1,808 
2,347 
1,903 
1.518 
1,740 

2,559 
2,985 
2,369 
2,256 
2,826 

3,182 
2,832 
3,307 



$1,280 

916 
1.091 
928 
636 
907 

1.873 
2.047 
1.824 
1.424 
2.111 

1.825 
1.688 
2,116 



$2,098 

1.204 
1.521 
996 
627 



2,790 
3,691 
2,319 
1.776 



2,182 
2,643 
1.775 



All other undergraduates 

851 1,232 

623 905 

692 936 
521 680 



1,421 
1,749 
1,318 
1,084 
1,584 

1,755 
1,702 
1,837 



1,857 
2,587 
1,465 
1,117 



1.348 
1.239 



$1,416 

1.137 
1.336 
1.070 
819 



1,777 
2,251 
1,531 
1.208 



2,751 
2,247 
3,053 



1.009 

803 
1.308 
606 
708 



1,457 
1.615 
1.398 
740 



2,760 
2,976 



-Too few cases for a reliable estimate. """" """"" — — ™— — 

ThK? 0 ^;^^? 1 of Ed'-cation. Center for Education Statistics. 
The 1987 Nation^, Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Figure 4.1 -Percentage of undergraduates enrolled in the fall 
of 1906 who were awarded aid, by source of aid 
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average amount of Federal aid received by full-time, full -year 
undergraduates ($2,973) was higher than the average amount of State 
($1,280), institutional ($2,098), or other aid ($1,416) (table 4,2 and 
figure 4.2). 

A higher proportion of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 at 
private, for-profit institutions received Federal aid (80,6 percent) than 
at private, not-for-profit institutions (48,4 percent) or public 
institutions (28,5 percent) (table 4,1 and figure 4,3), Full-time, 
full -year students at these schools also received more Federal aid, on 
average, than those in public institutions, although the average amount of 
Federal aid at private, not-for-profit and private, for-profit 
institutions was about the same ($3,580) (table 4,2 and figure 4,4), 

A higher proportion of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 at 
private, not-for-profit institutions received institutional aid (39 
percent) than undergraduates at either private, for-profit institutions 
(4,1 percent) or public institutions (8,8 percent) (table 4,1), However, 
since most undergraduates were enrolled in public institutions (76,4 
percent) (table 2,1), a greater number of undergraduates at public 
institutions (about 585,000) received institutional aid than 
tinder graduates at private, not-for-profit institutions (about 140,000), 
The average amount of institutional aid received by full-time, full-year 
undergraduates at public institutions was $1,204; the average amount 
received by full-time, full-year undergraduates at private, not-for-profit 
institutions was $2,790 (table 4,2), 



Sources of Stude nt Financial Aid by Selected Student Characteristics 

It is important to keep in mind in any discussion of financial aid in 
relation to student characteristics that the amount of financial aid that 
a student receives, particularly Federal financial aid, is awarded on the 
basis of the student's need, A student's need is a f traction of his/her 
family resources, especially family income, and his/her cost of 
attendance. Thus, differences in the patterns of financing a 
postsecondary education that are observed among students with differing 
personal characteristics undoubtedly are related to their level of need 
rather than a particular personal attribute. 

Tables 4,3 and 4,4 provide information on the percent of undergraduates 
enrolled in the fall of 1986 who were awarded aid and the average amount 
of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year by source of aid and by 
selected student characteristics. Table 4,3 indicates that, overall, 
about the same proportion of males and females received aid. The data 
also indicate that males and females received aid from each of the four 
sources of aid in about the same proportions. However, male 
undergraduates who attended a postsecondary institution full-time for the 
entire year tended to receive a hf jher amount of aid, on average ($3,964), 
than full-time, full-year female undergraduates ($3,690) (table 4,4), 
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Figure 4.2-Average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 

school year to full-time, full-year undergraduates 
enrolled in the fall of 1986, by source of aid 
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Figure 4 .3-Percentage of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 who 
were awarded aid, by source of aid and control of institution 
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Figure 4.4-Average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school 

year to full-time, full-year undergraduates enrolled in the 
fall of 1986, by source of aid and control of institution 
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Table 4.3-Undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986, by aid status, source of aid, and selected 
student characteristic 

Selected Source of aid 1/ (in percents) 

student Number of . . . 

characteristic undergraduates Nonaided \ny aid 2/ Federal State Institution Other 

Total undergraduates 11,213,432 54.5 45*5 3475 I47i 14*0 6*8* 

Gender 

Male ff -5 44.5 34.1 13.9 14.0 6.5 

Female 6,178,601 53.7 46.3 35.6 15.5 14.1 7.2 

Race/ethnicity 

American Indian 112,134 51.1 48.9 40.3 15.9 10.3 8.6 

Asian American 571,885 59. - 40.5 *3.3 18.1 12.8 5.4 

Black, non-Hispanic 1,042,849 36.2 63.8 55.7 20.0 13.9 5.8 

Hispanic 762,513 52.2 47.8 40.9 17.1 10.4 5.4 

White, non-Hispanic 8,724,050 56.7 43.3 32.0 13.7 14.5 7.1 

Age 

23 or younger 6,761,700 50.0 50.0 39.0 17.8 18.9 6.3 

24-29 ^SSM Hi 42 - 8 34 ' 2 10 -? 7.8 6.5 

30 or older 2,545,449 64.6 35.4 24.8 9.8 5.9 8.6 

Marital status 

Married 2,713,651 64.6 35.4 24.6 7.8 6.4 8.3 

Not married 3/ 8,499,782 51.3 48.7 38.3 1 7.0 1 6.5 6.4 

Attendance status 

Full-time 6,997,182 41.7 58.3 47.4 20.9 19.9 6.7 

Part-time 4,216,251 75.6 24.4 14.4 4.7 4.6 7.1 

Dependency status 

dependent 6 '^4.755 54.8 45.2 33.9 15.7 17.5 6.2 

Independent 4,238,677 53.6 46.4 37.1 13.4 8.5 8.0 

Housing status 

School-owned 2,220,260 36.2 63.8 49.1 23.2 32.5 9.6 
Off -campus, not 

with parents 5,651,570 57.7 42.3 32.7 12 1 9 3 7 4 

With parents 3,341,603 61.4 38.6 29.3 13.7 ^9 4.1 

1/ Pei cents added across the various purees may total more than 100 

because some students received aid from multiple sources. 

2/ Includes students who reported they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid. 

3/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. 

The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Table 4.4— Average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to aided undergraduates 
enrolled In the fall of 1986, by source of aid, attendance status, and selected 
student characteristic 



Selected 
student 

eharaefpH ^ t \ c 




Federal 


State 


Institutional 


Other 






Full-time, full-year undergraduates 




Total 


$3,813 


$2,973 


$1,280 


$2,098 


$1,416 


Gender 

Kalp 
rw i c 

female 


J, jOh 

3.690 


3,127 
2,849 


1,247 
1,305 


2,263 
..963 


1,536 
1,330 


Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 

Ac tan AmPvHran 

Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 


4.201 

4,126 
3,817 
3,716 


3,920 
2,903 
3,132 
2,741 
2,970 


1,373 
. 1.400 
1,469 
1,235 


2,521 
2,582 
2,524 
2,267 
2,007 


2,458 
1,568 
1,323 
1,280 


Age 

23 or younger 
24-29 

30 or nlrfpr 


3,853 
3,810 


2,912 
3,265 
3,033 


1,319 
1,097 
1,179 


2,172 
1,798 
1,401 


1,351 
1,814 
1,575 


Marital status 
Harried 
Not married * 


3,478 
3,858 


3,034 
2,964 


1,176 
1,291 


1,613 
2,138 


1,560 
1,396 


Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 


3,762 
3,939 


2,828 
3,277 


1,319 
1,176 


2,202 
1,601 


1,352 

i ,010 


Housina status 
School-owned 
Off-campus, not 
with parents 

With narpnt^ 


4,650 
3,708 

9 757 
c , /Of 


3,280 

3,132 
2,256 


1,483 

1,145 . 
1,188 


2,591 

1,705 
1,379 


1,476 

1,529 
1,074 






All 


other undergraduates 




Total 


2,199 


2,203 


851 


1,232 


1,009 


Gender 
Male 
Female 


9 950 

2,155 


2,172 
?.225 


864 
843 


1,418 
1,094 


1,295 
802 


Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 

Asian AmPrican 

ns lull miici i\»qii 

Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 


2,126 

9 ftA9 

2,410 
2,499 
2,061 


1,893 
2,488 
2,295 
2,454 
2,123 


864 
860 
1,098 
815 


1,475 
1,125 
1,035 
1,250 


1,856 
903 
979 
969 


Age 

23 or younger 
24-29 

30 or older 


2 Zto 
1,917 

1 Q1Q 


2,*>2 
2,089 

O 1 CQ 


931 
686 
806 


1,359 
1,061 
998 


1,285 
791 
974 


Narltal status 
Harried 
Not married * 


1,805 
2,388 


2,068 
2,254 


745 
885 


1,108 
1,271 


966 
1,052 


Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 


2,383 
2,070 


2,207 
2,206 


968 
760 


1,433 
959 


1,168 
934 


Housing status 
School -owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 


3,469 

2,000 
2,159 


2,553 

2,168 
2,129 


960 

766 
972 


2,008 

903 
1,133 


1,370 

928 
1,246 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

* Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, n 
O 1987 Natlona 1 Postsecondary Student Aid Study. „ c*Q 

EMC 
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The proportion of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 who received 
aid from various sources varied as a function of the other student 
characteristics. For example, among full-time, full-year undergraduates, 
blacks, who were enrolled in the fall, were more likely to receive aid 
(63.8 percent) than undergraduates in any other racial/ethnic group. 
Black undergraduates also were more likely to receive Federal aid (55.7 
percent) than other undergraduates (table 4.3). They were about as likely 
to receive State aid as other undergraduates and less likely to receive 
institutional aid than white undergraduates. Both black and white 
undergraduates enrolled in the fall were more likely to receive aid at 
private, for-profit institutions than at public institutions (table A. 4). 

The average amount of aid received by full-time, full-year undergraduates 
also varied by the racial/ethnic background of the student. Asian 
Americans received more aid, on average, than all other undergraduates. 
White undergraduates received the least amount of total aid, on average, 
although Hispanic undergraduates received the smallest average amount of 
Federal aid (table 4.4). 

Younger students (23 or younger) enrolled in the fall of 1986 were more 
likely than olaer students (30 or older) to receive aid (50 and 35.4 
percent, respectively). This held true for all sources of aid, except 
that older students were about as likely as younger students to receive 
aid from a private organization or an employer (8.6 and 6.3 percent, 
respectively) (teble 4.3). Similarly, full-time undergraduates were more 
likely than part-time undergraduates to receive aid from each of the 
sources, except aid provided by private organizations and employers. 

Undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 who were living in 
school-owned housing were more likely than undergraduates living off 
campus to receive aid during the 1986-87 school year (table 4.3). 
Full-time, full-year undergraduates living in school-owned housing also 
received, on average, a higher amount of aid in general, and institutional 
aid in particular ($2,591) than full-time, full-year undergraduates who 
lived off campus, either with their parents or not ($1,379 and $1,705, 
respectively) (table 4.4). 

The data also indicate that married students enrolled in the fall of 1986, 
for the most part, were less likely than unmarried students to receive aid 
(table 4.3). Full-time, full-year married and unmarried undergraduates 
received similar amounts of Federal aid ($3,034 and $2,964, respectively); 
however, unmarried undergraduates received a higher amount of 
institutional aid, on average ($2,138), than married students ($1,613) 
(table 4.4). 



Types an d Sources of Student Financial Aid bv Control and Level of 
Institution 

Table 4.5 profiles undergraduate students in different types of 
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post secondary institutions by the type of aid (grant, loan, work- study) 
received and by the source of aid (Federal or non-Federal) . Of the 
undergraduates enrolled in a postsecondary institution in the fall of 
1986, 38 percent received a grant, 24 percent received a loan, and 6 
percent participated in work-study during 1986-87 (table 4.5 and figure 
4.5). Full-time, full-year undergraduates received about twice as much 
aid from grants or loans as through work- study programs. Grant aid 
averaged about $2,630, loan aid about $2,456, and work- study aid about 
$1,077 (table 4.6). 

Undergraduates enrolled at private, for-profit institutions and at 
private, not-for-profit institutions in the fall of 1986 were more likely 
to receive grants (60.3 percent and 56 7 percent, respectively) than 
undergraduate i enrolled at public institutions in the fall (31.5 percent) 
(tabl* 4.5 and figure 4.5). The average amount of grants to full-time, 
full-year undergraduates at private, for-profit institutions was $2,273; 
at private, not-for profit institutions $4,044; and at public institutions 
$1,924 (table 4.6 and figure 4.6). 

Undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 at private, for-profit 
institutions were more likely to have loans (70.7 percent) than 
undergraduates in private, not-for-profit institutions (40.7 percent) or 
in public institutions (17.3 percent) (table 4.5 and figure 4.5). The 
average amount of loans for full-time, full-year undergraduates at 
private, for-profit and private, not-for-profit institutions was similar 
($2,800 and $2,748, respectively). The average loan for a full-time, 
full-year undergraduate at public institutions was about $2,200 (table 4.6 
and f xgure 4.6) . 

In examining the types of aid from various sources, loan aid recipients 
enrolled in the fall of 1986 were much more likely to receive Faderal 
loans (23.3 percent) than non-Federal loans (1.6 percent) (table 4.5). 
Similarly, Federal work-study was more prevalent than non-Federal 
work-study. Grant aid did not follow the same pattern. A higher 
proportion of undergraduates received non-Federal grant aid than Federal 
grant aid. This difference was most pronounced at private, not-for-profit 
institutions where 52 percent of the undergraduates received non-Federal 
grant aid, while only 29 percent of the undergraduates received Federal 
grant aid (table 4.5 and figure 4.7). 

The average amount received by full-time, full-year undergo ates from 
Federal grants ($1,598) was less than the average amount received from 
non-Federal grants ($2,033), although the average Federal loan ($2,425) 
was higher than the average non-Federal loan ($1,723). In public 
institutions, while approximately the same proportion of undergraduates 
received Federal and non-Federal grant aid, the average amount of Federal 
grants ($1,500) was higher than the average amount of non-Federal grants 
($1,174) (table 4.6 and figure 4.8). 



Table 4.5~Undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 who were awarded aid, by type and source of aid, and control and level of inbtitution 



Type and source of aid 1/ (in percents) 

Grants Loans Work-study 

Total Federal Non-Federal Total Federal Non-Federal Total Federal 3/ Non-Federal 



Control and — 

level of Number of Any aid 

institution undergraduates - 

fotal 2/ Federal Non-Federal 



T/\f o 1 nnH£*rTir>aHiia toe 

I o La I u n ucry rouua lcs 


11 91 Q ilQO 


45*5 


34.9 


28*8 


37.6 


Public 


8,572,090 


38*0 


28.5 


23.7 


31.5 


4-year doctor* 1 
Other 4-year 


2,581,556 


46-8 


35.5 


28.5 


36.4 


1,681,052 


47.3 


38.4 


30a 


38.1 


2-year 


4,180,263 


28.5 


19.9 


18.1 


25.4 


Less than 2-year 


129,219 


51*8 


41.9 


22.9 


46.1 


Private, not-for-profit 


2,038,949 


65.3 


48.4 


54.1 


56.7 


4-year doctoral 


769,069 


61.8 


45.7 


50.8 


52.2 


Other 4 -year 


1,119,661 


67.9 


50.1 


57.7 


60.1 


2-year 


133,779 


63.9 


47.9 


44.7 


53.6 


Less than 2-year 


16,441 


66.2 


59.4 


35.5 


55.5 


Private, for-profit 


602,394 


84.0 


80.6 


17.2 


60.3 


2-year and above 


223,859 


82.7 


79.2 


24.2 


54.9 


Less than 2-year 


378,535 


84.8 


81.4 


13.0 


63.5 



yil/ Percents added across the various types and sources of aid total more 
1 than 100 because some students received multiple types and sources of aid. 

2/ Includes students who reported they were awarded aid but were not specific 
about the source of aid. 



3/ Prior to October 17, 1986, private, for-profit institutions were prohibited 
by law from spending CWS (College Work-Study) funds for on-campus work. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 



24.6 


27.2 


24 4 


23.3 


1.6 


6.1 


4.7 


1.8 


21.3 


22.2 


17.3 


16.2 


1.2 


4.6 


3.6 


1.1 


23.1 


26.7 


27.6 


26.4 


1.6 


5.8 


4.5 


1.5 


28.1 


28.2 


24.9 


24.0 


1.3 


8.1 


6.2 


2.2 


17.1 


17.0 


7.8 


6.7 


1.0 


2.4 


2.1 


0.4 


34.8 


22.3 


19.6 


19.4 


0.5 


3.4 


2.5 


0.9 


29.3 


51.9 


40.7 


39.4 


2.9 


14.3 


10.2 


5.1 


24.3 


47.9 


39.5 


38.0 


3.8 


13.0 


9.6 


3.8 


32.2 


55.9 


42.1 


40.9 


2.3 


16.4 


11.3 


6.6 


32.4 


43.1 


35.7 


34.4 


2.4 


5.7 


5.2 


0.4 


45.2 


33.7 


40.4 


38.9 


1.8 


5.0 


4.0 


1.7 


55.7 


15.3 


70.7 


70.0 


2.1 


0.8 


0.6 


0.2 


49.0 


22.6 


69.3 


68.6 


1.9 


1.2 


0.7 


0.5 


59.7 


10.9 


71.5 


70.9 


2.2 


0.5 


0.5 


0.1 
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Figure 4.5-Percentage of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 who were 
awarded grants, loans, and work-study, by control of institution 
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Table 4.6--Ave™ge amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to aided undergraduates enrolled In the fall of 1986. by type and source of aid. 
attendance status, and control and level of Institution 



tontro i ana 
level of 




Any aid 






Grants 




Loans 






Work-study 




Institution 


Total 


Federal 


Non-Federal 


Total 


Federal Non-Federal 


Total 


Federal Non-Federal 


Total 


Federal Non-Federal 














Full-tine, full-year undergraduates 










Total 


$3,813 


$2,973 


$2,113 


$2,630 


$1,593 


$2,033 


$2,456 


$2,425 


$1,723 


$1,077 


$1,002 


$1,105 


Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


2,887 
3.337 
2,957 
2,053 
2,391 


2.61G 
2.970 
2.630 
2,008 
2,276 


1.245 
1.642 
1.103 
747 
852 


1,924 
2,214 
1,934 
1,498 
1,508 


1.500 
1.645 
1.487 
1.331 
1.376 


1.174 
1,533 
1.026 
742 
865 


2.203 
2.346 
2.118 
1.886 
2.147 


2.201 
2.304 
2,108 
2.029 

C, 11/ 


2.397 
1.938 
1.470 


1.065 
1.232 
947 
991 


1.042 
1.172 
923 
1.038 


1.018 
1,230 
913 


Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4 -year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


5,633 
6,509 
5,265 
3,957 
3,903 


3,525 
3,843 
3,394 
2,928 
2,848 


3.402 
4.225 
3,031 
2,114 
2,264 


4,044 
4,869 
3,687 
2,751 
2,910 


1,789 
2,072 
1 669 
1,566 
1.719 


3.297 
4.177 
2.901 
2.104 
2.222 


2.748 
3.093 
2.565 
2.399 
2.303 


£.D/0 

\964 
2.521 
2.405 
2.293 


2.234 
1.010 


1.080 
1.209 

1 (MA 

6" 


1.080 
878 
542 


1,172 
1,407 
1,083 


Private, for-profit 
2-year ami above 
Less than 2-year 


4,025 
3,946 
4,098 


3,630 
3,452 
3,799 


2,212 
2,083 
2,380 


2,273 
2,303 
2,250 


1.761 

1.691 
i on 

l.OU 


2.077 
1.904 
2.307 


. 2.800 
2.773 
2.828 


2.742 
2.693 
2.790 


2.919 


-- 


















All other undergraduates 












Total 


2,199 


2,203 


1,145 


1,458 


1.223 


1.079 


2.121 


2.121 


1.197 


913 


856 


949 


Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2~year 

Less than 2-year 


1,718 
2,374 
1,846 
1,405 
1,541 


1,808 
2,347 
1,903 
1,518 
1.740 


837 
1,304 
813 
674 
552 


1,206 
1,678 
1,227 
1,036 
1,094 


1.133 
1.398 
1.088 
i nm 

1.149 


764 
1.239 
756 
595 
555 


1.857 
1.896 
1.892 
1.800 
1.850 


1.873 

l.O/Z 

1.895 
1.855 
1.925 


1.072 
1.348 


867 
1,150 
736 
744 


870 
1.141 
701 


774 


Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


3,049 
3,750 
2,769 
2,241 
3,603 


2.559 
2.985 
2.369 
2.256 
2.826 


1,944 

2,510 
1,703 
1,178 
2,225 


2,130 
2,751 
1,861 
1,544 
2,531 


1.186 
1.341 
1.079 
1,176 
1,688 


1.870 
2.466 
1.604 
1.176 
2.151 


2.384 
2.766 
2.214 
2.098 
2,368 


2.338 
2.749 
2.143 
2.126 
2.324 


1.453 
1.465 


987 
1,098 
963 


734 
889 
663 


1,370 
1.234 


Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 


3,413 
3,271 
3,464 


3.182 
2.832 
3.30*/ 


1,952 
1,832 
2,059 


1.862 
2.133 
1.769 


1,564 
1,559 
1.566 


1.954 
1.735 
2.195 


2.435 
2.281 
2.485 


2.393 
2.238 
2.443 


1.658 









I 

f 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics. 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Figure 4 A- Average amount of grants, loans, and work-study awarded for the 
1986-87 school year to full-time, full-year undergraduates 
enrolled in the fall of 1986, by control of institution 
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Figure 1 .7-Percentage of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 
who were awarded Federal and non-Federal grants and 
loans, by control of institution 
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Figure 4.8-Average amount of Federal and non-Federal grants and loans 
awarded for the 1986-87 school year to full-time, full-year 
undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986, 
by control of institution 
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Types and Source s of Student Financial Aid by Selected Student 
Characteristics 

Tables 4.7 and 4.8 provide information on the percent of undergraduate 
students awarded aid and the amount of aid awarded by type and source of 
aid and selected student characteristics. The data indicate that 
approximately the same proportion of male and female undergraduates 
received aid of each type, and type and source of aid combined in 1986-87 
(table 4.7). 

Minority undergraduates were more likely than white undergraduates to 
receive Federal grant aid, although white full-time, full-year 
undergraduates received approximately the same amount of Federal grant 
aid, on average, as minority full-time, full-year undergraduates in 
1986-87 (table 4.8). However, white undergraduates were about as likely 
as minority undergraduates to receive non-Federal grant aid in 1986-87 
(table 4.7). 

Proportionally fewer ^ider students than younger students and fewer 
part-time students than full-time students received grant aid, loan aid, 
or work-study aid (table 4.7). The average amount of grant aid received 
by full-time, full-year younger students also was higher ($2,697) than the 
average amount of grant aid received by older students ($2,366). However 
younger students received a smaller loan, on average ($2,390) than older 
students ($2,643) (table 4.8). 

Table 4.7 also indicates that students living on campus were more likely 
to receive grant aid, loan aid and work- study aid than students living off 
campus, either with their parents or not. Full-time, full-year 
undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 who lived in school-owned 
housing during the 1986-87 school year received a grant of approximately 
$3,311, while students living off campus, not with their parents, received 
a grant of $2,431, and students living at home received a grant of 
approximately $1,942. The average amount of loans was about the same for 
full-time, full-year undergraduates living in different housing 
arrangements as_was the amount earned through work- study programs (table 
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Table 4-7— Undergraduates enrolled In the fall of 1986 who were awarded aid, by type and source of aid and selected student characteristic 



Selected 












Type and source of aid 1/ (In percents) 










student 
characteristic 


Number of 
undergraduates 




Any aid 






Grants 






Loans 






Work-study 




Total 2/ 


Federal 


Non-Federal 


Total 


Federal Non-Federal 


Total 


Federal Non-Federal 


Total 


Federal Non-Federal 


Total undergraduates 


11,213,432 


45.5 


34.9 


28.8 


37.6 


24.6 


27.2 


24.4 


23.3 


1.6 


6.1 


4.7 


1.8 


Center 
Ma'e 
Female 


5,034,831 
6,178,601 


44.5 
46.3 


34.1 
35.6 


27.8 
29.7 


36.5 
38.6 


23.6 
25.5 


26.4 
27.9 


23.9 
24.9 


22.9 
23.7 


1.4 
1.7 


5.6 
6.6 


4.2 
5.0 


1.7 
1.8 


Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 


112,134 
571,885 

1,042,849 
762,513 

8,724,050 


48.9 
40.5 
63.8 

n. 8 

43.3 


40.3 
33.3 
55.7 
40.9 
32.0 


28.7 
28.5 
33.2 
27.2 
28.4 


41.2 
36.2 
56.6 
41.1 
35.1 


35.0 
27.0 
47.0 
33.2 
20.9 


26.1 
27.7 
31.2 
25.9 
26.8 


19.7 
18.4 
35.0 
24.0 
23.6 


18.5 
18.1 
32.7 
23.4 
22.6 


1.1 
1.0 
2.6 
1.0 
1.6 


6.8 
7.6 
9.8 
5.8 
5.6 


5.3 
6.2 
8.6 
4.5 
4.1 


2.1 
1.6 
1.7 
1.3 
1.8 


Age 

23 or younger 
T1-29 

30 or older 


6,761,700 
1,895,070 
2,545,449 


50.0 
42.8 
35.4 


39.0 
34.2 
24.8 


33.5 
21.9 
21.7 


41.2 
34.4 
30.6 


26.5 
25.5 
19.2 


31.8 
19.8 
20.7 


28.7 
22.5 
14.4 


27.6 
21.2 
13.6 


1.8 
1.9 
0.9 


8.4 
3.6 
2.0 


6.3 
2.9 
1.6 


2.5 
0.8 
0.5 


Marital status 
Married 
Not married 3/ 


2,713,651 
8,499,782 


35.4 
48.7 


24.6 
38.3 


20.0 
31.7 


29.5 
40.2 


18.1 
26.8 


18.8 
29.9 


15.3 
27.3 


14i3 
26.2 


1.2 
1.7 


2.0 
7.5 


1.7 
5.6 


0.4 

2.2 


Attendance status 
Full-time 
Part-time 


6,997,182 
4,216,251 


56.3 
24.4 


47.4 
14.4 


37.3 
15.0 


48.2 
20.3 


33.? 
10.6 


35.4 
13.8 


34.2 
8.4 


33.0 
7.4 


2.0 
1 i 

X « X 


9.2 
1.1 


6.9 
0 9 

V.J 


2.7 

U.J 


dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 


6,974,755 
4,2** 677 


45.2 
46.4 


33.9 
37.1 


30.7 
26.0 


36.5 
39.9 


21.7 
29.7 


29.1 
24.F 


25.3 
23.3 


24.2 
22.2 


1.6 
1.5 


7.4 
4.1 


5.4 
3.4 


2.3 
0.9 


Housing status 
School-owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 


2,220,260 

5,651,570 
3,341,603 


63.8 

42.3 
38.6 


49.1 

32.7 
29.3 


48.0 

24.7 
23.3 


53.3 

34.9 
31.9 


30.9 

23.9 
21.8 


45.6 

23.1 
22.1 


41.3 

22.1 
17.1 


39.9 

21.1 
16.2 


2. r > 

1.5 
1.1 


16.3 

4.1 

2.9 


12.0 

3.2 
2.2 


5.2 

0.9 
0.9 



1/ Percents added across the various types and sources of aid total more 
than 100 because some students received multiple types and sources of aid. 

2/ Includes students who reported \ v .hey were awarded aid but were not specific about the source or type of aid. 

3/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Table 4,8— Average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to aided undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986. by type and source of aid 
attendance status, and selected student characteristic 



Selected 
student 




Any aid 






Grants 




Loans 






Work-study 




LlldraLLcr lb L 1L 


Tnf a 1 

iota i 


Federal Non-Federal 


Total 


Federal 


Non-Federal 


Total 


Federal Non-Federal 


Total 


Federal Non-Federal 














Full-tine, full-year undergraduates 










Total 


! $3.813 


$2,973 


$2,113 


$2,630 


$1,598 


$2,033 


$2,456 


$2,425 


$1,723 


$1,077 


$1,002 


$1,105 


Gender 
Female 


3 0£A 

3.690 


3.127 
2,849 


2,202 
2,043 


2,788 
2.504 


1,756 
1.474 


2,125 
1.960 


2,539 
2.388 


2,504 
2,360 


1,747 
1,707 


1.096 
1.065 


1,012 
995 


1.118 
1.095 


Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black. non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 


4.201 

A "37 A 

4,126 
3,817 
3,716 


3.020 
2.903 
3.132 
2.741 
2,970 


2.413 
2.546 
2.308 
2.161 
2.043 


3.299 
3.280 
2,827 
2.728 
2.525 


1.859 
1.640 
1.785 
1.518 
1,554 


2.556 
2,474 
2,248 
2,129 
1.953 


2,762 
2,478 
2,257 
2,439 
2,484 


2,762 
2.464 
2.299 
2.420 
2.441 


1,141 
1,879 


1.206 
1.170 
1.186 
1.044 


1,082 
1.003 
1,163 
983 


1.443 
1.632 
1.214 
1,029 


Age 

23 or younger 
24-29 

<n /\ V* A MAM 

ou or o icier 


3,853 
3,810 

J.DJD 


2.912 , 

3,265 

3,033 


2,229 
1,724 
1,529 


2,697 
2,440 
2,366 


1.531 
1.757 
1.791 


2.146 
1.646 
1.442 


2,390 
2,708 
2,643 


2.363 
2.664 
2.59S 


1,688 
1,657 
2.102 


1.063 
1.166 
1.146 


976 
1.136 
1,152 


1.102 
1.200 


Harital status 
Harried 
Not married * 


3.478 
3,858 


3,034 1 
2,964 1 


1,690 
2,158 


2,266 
2,677 


1,678 
1,584 


1.618 
2,075 


2,666 
2,4?9 


2,623 
2.400 


1.905 
1.695 


1.042 
1.080 


1,085 
996 


782 
1.122 


Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 


3,762 
3,939 


2,828 
3,277 


2,254 
1,655 


2.664 
2,546 


1,448 
1,842 


2.179 
1,558 


2.402 
2,584 


2.377 
2.541 


1.701 
1.778 


1.038 
1.206 


952 
1.151 


1.080 
1.214 


Housing status 
School -owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 


4,650 

3,708 
2,757 


3,280 

3,132 
2,256 


2,786 

1,715 
1,532 


3,311 

2.431 
1.942 


1,728 

1,735 
1.214 


2.677 

1,640 
1,488 


2,448 

2,520 
2,330 


2.393 

2.494 
2.341 


1.951 

1.650 
1.399 


1.026 

1.194 
1.033 


906 

1.170 
996 


1.115 

1.144 
994 



I 
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Table ^"Average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to aided undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986. by type and source of aid, 
attendance status, and selected student characteristic, Continued 



I 



S ll*^ t 5^ _____ _ Grants ^ Loans Work-study 

characteristic Total Federal Non-Federal Total Federal No!5-tederai ^Totar'l^erarion-Federal "Totar^l^erarionlF^deral 



Total 

Gender 
Hale 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
America" T ndian 
Asian At 

Black, r»~.i-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 
Age 

23 or younger 
24-29 

30 or older 

Marital status 
Married 
Not married * 

Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 

Housing status 
School -owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 



$2,199 $2,203 



2,259 
2,155 



2,126 
2,842 
2,410 
2,499 
2,061 



2,525 
1,917 
1,939 



1,805 
2,388 



2,383 
2,070 



2,000 
2,159 



2.372 
2,225 



1,893 
2,488 
2,295 
2,454 
2,123 



2,282 
2,089 
2,158 



2,068 
2,254 



2,207 
2,206 



3,469 2,553 



2,167 
2,129 



$1,145 $1,458 $1,223 



1.340 
1,011 



1.520 
1.026 
1.142 
1.137 



1,377 
893 
992 



1.008 
1.215 



1.400 
953 



2.0J0 

952 
1,168 



1.593 
1.362 



1.834 
1,972 
1,574 
1.546 
1,373 



1.691 
1,234 
1,306 



1.216 
1.581 



1.637 
1,344 



1,298 
1,485 



1,315 
1.161 



1,235 
1.452 
1,333 
1,233 
1,163 



1,207 
1,216 
1,257 



1,221 
1,225 



1,170 
1.262 



2.364 1.268 



1.223 
1,207 



All other undergraduates 
$1,079 $2,121 $2,121 



1,245 
965 



1,473 
963 
1,132 
1,059 



1.329 
807 
917 



898 
1,173 



1,358 
874 



1,957 

870 
1,144 



2,109 
2,128 



2.138 
2,007 
2,257 
2,137 



2.044 
2,084 
2,344 



2,313 
2,061 



2,059 
2.176 



2,062 
2.159 



2,072 
2,084 
2,271 
2,114 



2,057 
2,103 
2,297 



2,263 
2,080 



2,067 
2,169 



2,120 2,048 



$1,197 



1,424 
1,052 



2,147 
2,064 



2.159 
2.086 



1,277 



1,084 
1,281 
1,385 



1,547 
1.076 



1,154 
1,259 



1,489 

1,142 
1,186 



$913 $856 



990 
866 



1.001 
906 



9?6 
910 



922 
900 



906 



899 
833 



916 
840 



890 802 
1.008 1,037 
925 



849 



839 
882 



801 



861 821 
1.094 1,123 



$949 



957 
941 



916 
995 

946 
1.020 

975 
921 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

* Includes students who were single, seDarated divorced, or widowed. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, unter for Education Statistics, 
The 198/ National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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CHAPTER V: FEDERAL FINANCIAL AID TO UNDERGRADUATES 



This chapter examinee the major Federal programs that provide aid to 
undergraduate students. The preceding chapter indicated that a higher 
percentage of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 received Federal 
aid and in larger average amounts than aid from States, postsecondary 
institutions, or other sources* Because of the important role that the 
Federal Government plays in providing student financial aid, it is useful 
to take a closer look at Federal aid and the major rograms that provide 
this aid. 

Undergraduate students receive financial aid from a variety of Federal 
sources, such as the Departments of Agriculture, Defense, and Health and 
Human Services* The largest single source of Federal student financial 
aid, however, is the set of programs authorized by Title IV of the Higher 
Education Act which is administered by the U.S. Department of Education. 

The purpose of the Title IV student financial aid programs is to provide 
access to a posts econdary education for academically capable students who, 
for financial reasons, would otherwise be unable to attend a postsecondary 
institution. The principal Federal programs under Title IV include 
grant programs, loan programs, and a college work-study program. The 
largest grant program, Pell, awards aid directly to students on the basis 
of their financial need. A second grant program, Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants (SEOG), provides funds to postsecondary institutions 
that in turn make awards to students on the basis of need. The third and 
smallest grant program, State Student Incentive Grants (SSIG), provides 
funds to States to set up State need-based grant programs that the States 
administer. Because of its relatively small size, the SSIG program is not 
presented as a separate category in the following tables, but is included 
in the "any Federal aid" and "any Title IV aid 11 categories. 

The largest Title IV Joan program is the Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) 
program. Through this program, students obtaia Federally guaranteed low 
interest loans directly from private leniers. Students with financial 
need also may receive low interest loans through their postsecondary 
institutions under the National Direct Student Loan (NDSL) (now Perkins 
loan) program. Finally, independent undergraduates, graduate and" 
first-professional students, and parents of dependent undergraduates are 
eligible to receive loans with interest rates closer to market rates 
through the Parent Loans for Undergraduate Students (PLUS) program. 



Congressional Research Service, Reauthorization of the 
Higher E ducation Act* Program Descriptions. Issues, and 
Options ■ February 1985, p. 126. 

Originally, the Plus program was intended to provide loans to parents 
of dependent undergraduate students. 
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Because of its relatively small size, aid through the PLUS program also is 
included in the "any Federal aid" and "any Title IV aid" categories in the 
following tables. 

The College Work-Study (CWS) program provides up to 80 percent of the 
funds for the wages of students who cover a portion of their education 
costs through work* Prior to the education amendments of 1986, private, 
for-profit institutions were able to take only limited advantage of this 
program because program funds were limited to supporting students employed 
at not-for-profit firms or institutions. For a more detailed description 
of the Title IV programs see the glossary* 

Tables 5.1-5.4 include a category entitled "any other Federal aid". This 
category includes all Federal programs o'vher than Title IV that provide 
aid to undergraduates. The category includes a large number of diverse 
programs, such as: health profession aid, % nursing aid, aid from the 
Departments of Defense and Agriculture, and aid from the Veterans 
Administration and the National Science Foundation. Since the number of 
undergraduates who received aid under any one of these programs was quite 
small, separate estimates for them culd not be presented. Furthermore, 
the diversity of the programs in this category does not permit a cohesive 
discussion of them. No further reference will be made to this category, 
except to point out here that the average amount of aid received by 
students through these programs was quite large. 

Title IV programs can be usefully grouped in two different ways. First, 
they can be grouped by type of Aid into grants and self-help aid. Grant 
aid programs usually are targeted to low income students. Self-help aid, 
which consists of loans and work-study, usually are directed to less needy 
students or to students who need supplemental aid. A second grouping of 
Title IV programs is based on portability. The Pell and GSL programs 
provide aid directly to students. If a student were to transfer from one 
institution to another, the aid would remain with the student and hence 
would be portable. 3 The SEOG, NDSL, and CWS programs are referred to as 
campus-based programs. The Federal Government provides funds under these 
programs directly to postsecondary institutions, and they, in turn, 
allocate these funds to their students. When a student transfers from one 
institution to another, the aid remains at the awarding institution and 
hence is not portrble. 

This chapter consists of four sections. The first section examines the 
overall distribution of Title IV aid. The second and third sections 
examine the distribution of Title IV aid by control and level of 
postsecondary institution and selected student characteristics, 
respectively. The final section examines the distribution of selected 
Title IV aid by level of family income. 



The amount of aid received by the student might vary, 
depending on the costs of attending the two institutions. 
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It should be noted here that Title IV aid is available to students who 
enroll throughout the school year* The distributions presented in this 
chapter reflect only students who were enrolled in the fall of 1986. They 
would change somewhat if all students who enrolled during the 1986-87 
school year were considered. (See the discussion in the technical notes, 
appendix B f section IVC.) On the other hand, since end-of-year awards and 
award amounts were obtained for students enrolled in the fall of 1986, the 
data in this chapter reflect aid awards for the entire 1986-87 school 
year. 



Title IV Ai d** 

The previous chapter and table 5.1 of this chapter indicate that over a 
third (34.9 percent) of all undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 
received some form of Federal aid durinp the 1986-o7 school year. The 
average amount of Federal aid received by full-time, full-year 
undergraduates enrolled in the fall was $2,973 (table 5.2). 

Among the Title IV programs, the largest, in terms of both the proportion 
of undergraduates wo received aid and the average amount of aid received, 
was the Guaranteed Student Loan program. Twenty percent of the 
undergraduate students enrolled in the fall of 1986 took out a loan 
through the 6SL program (table 5.1). Twenty-nine percent of full-time, 
full-year undergraduates received a 6SL, while only 11 percent of all 
other undergraduates 5 took out a 6SL (appendix table A. 6). (Appendix 
table A. 6 provides information on the distribution of Title IV a-d for 
full-time, full-year undergraduates and all other undergraduates 
separately.) Undergraduates borrowed, on ave- .ge, about $2,300 under the 
6SL program (table 5.2). 

The Pell grant program was the second largest Federal aid provider. Fewer 
undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 received a Pell grant (17.5 
percent) than received a 6SL (table 5.1), and the average amount of a Pell 
grant was substantially less than the average amount borrowed under the 
GSL program. For example, full-time, full-year undergraduates received an 
average Pell award of $1,485 (table 5.2). 

The SEOG, CWS, and NDSL programs each provided aid to approximately 5 
percent of the undergraduates enrolled in the fall (5.0, 4.3, and 5.6 
percent, respectively) (table 5.1 and figure 5.1). Average amounts 
awarded under each of these three programs to full-time, full-year 



The terminology used in this chapter reflects the Title IV 
terminology used prior to the enactment of the Higher Education 
Act of 1986. 

"All other undergraduates" includes students who were enrolled on a 
part-time basis and students who attended school for only part of the 
1986-87 school year. 
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Table 5.1— Undergraduates enrolled In the ^11 of 1986 who were awarded Federal aid, by Federal aid program and 
control and level of Institution 



Type of Federal aid 1/ (In percents) 2/ 
Control and 



1 eve 1 of 


Ntimhpr of 


Any 


Anv 




Selected Title IV 


pruyrauib 




Mny o trier 


institution 


UllUCt yt QUUQ LCj 


r cue* a i 


Title IV 










reuera i 




a id 


aid 3/ 


Pell 


5E0G 


CW5 4/ 


nUJL 


u JL 3/ 


a 1 U □/ 


Total undergraduates 


11,213,432 


34.9 


30.8 


17.5 


5.0 


4.3 


5.6 


20.5 


4.0 


PubTc 


8.572.090 


28.5 


24.3 


15.5 


1 7 
3.1 


j.j 


4 0 


13 7 


4 1 


4 -year doctoral 


2.581.556 

*- f **WA f WWW 


35.5 


32.0 


16.9 


4.7 


4.2 


7 6 




w . U 


Other 4-year 


1,681,052 


38.4 


34.6 


21.1 


5.5 


5.7 


6.8 


19.8 


3.7 


2 -year 


4,180,263 


19.9 


15.1 


12.0 


2.5 


1.9 


0.6 


6.0 


4.3 


Less than 2-year 


129,219 


41.9 


33.1 


25.6 


2.3 


2.5 


2.4 


18.0 


9.4 


Private, not-for-profit 


2,038,949 


48.4 


44.7 


17.3 


8.9 


9.6 


11.8 


35.2 


3.3 


4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 


769,069 


45.7 


41.1 


13.0 


8.0 


8.9 


13.6 


33.9 


4.8 


1,119,661 


50.1 


46.8 


19.0 


9.9 


10.7 


11.6 


36.4 


3.2 


2-year 


133,779 


47.9 


45.6 


25.6 


4.9 


5.2 


4.2 


32.1 


2.7 


Less than 2-year 


16,441 


59.4 


56.1 


33.6 


7.6 


4.0 


0.9 


* 37.6 


5.8 


Private, for-profit 


602,394 


80.6 


75.5 


46.9 


9.6 


0.5 


7.7 


67.3 


4.9 


2 -year and above 


223,859 


79.2 


74,8 


39.5 


9.5 


0.7 


7.9 


65.8 


4.4 


Less than 2-year 


378,535 


81.4 


75.9 


51.3 


9.8 


0.5 


7.5 


68.1 


5.2 



1/ Selected types of Federal aid: SECG-Sup?lemental Educational Opportunity Grants; 
CWS-College Work-Study; NOSL-National Direct Student Loans; GSL-Guaranteed Student Loans. 



2/ Percents added across the various types of Federal aid may total more than 100 
because some students received multiple types of Federal aid. 

3/ Includes Pell, SE0G, CWS, NOSL, GSL, PLUS/ALAS (Parent Loans for Undergraduates and Auxiliary Loans 
to Assist Students) and the Federal portion of SSIG (State Student Incentive Grants) program. 

4/ Prior to October 17, 1986, private, for-profit institutions were prohibited by law 
from spending CWS funds for on-canpus work. 

5/ Does not include PLUS/ALAS. 

6/ Includes aid from all Federal departments and a 'cies except Title IV aid. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Full-time, full-year undergraduates 



Total 


$2,973 


$2,852 


$1,485 


$729 


$979 


$1,049 


$2,287 


$3,191 


rUPliC 

4-year doctoral 
Other 4 -year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


2,616 
2,970 
2,630 
2,008 
2,276 


2,556 
2,856 
2,576 
1,983 
2,444 


1.435 
1.546 
1.485 
1,247 
1,430 


631 
692 
634 
543 


1,016 
1.119 
921 
1,023 


991 
1,024 
933 


2,180 
2,246 
2,124 
2,076 
2,143 


2,342 
2 974 
2,' 140 
1.813 


Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


3,525 
3,843 
3,394 
2,928 
2,848 


3,236 
3,417 
3,169 
2,870 
2,752 


1,551 
1,511 
1,556 
1.615 
1,806 


919 
1,132 
823 
634 


916 
1,055 
'863 
542 


1,094 
i 9no 

1,004 
1,061 


2,380 

9 /!Q7 

2,324 
2,271 
2,287 


5.690 
0,00? 
5,597 


Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 


3,631 
3,452 
3,799 


3.558 
3,376 
3,732 


1.688 
1.684 
1,690 


552 
622 
499 

All other 


undergraduates 


1,285 
1,356 


2,470 

9 All 

2.530 


2,785 

6,0/0 

2,965 


Total 


2,203 


2,259 


1,198 


551 


853 


956 


2.113 


1.447 


Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


1,808 
2,347 
1,903 
1,518 
1,740 


1.824 
2,293 
1.963 
1.481 
1.576 


1,075 
1,275 
1,154 
970 
948 


564 
723 
555 

489 * 


876 
1,175 
613 


891 
860 
841 


1.952 
1.963 
1,946 
1.938 


1.311 
1,868 
1.198 
1,214 


Private, not-for-profit 
4-ye&,- doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


2,559 
2,985 
2 369 
2,256 
2,826 


2,576 
3,039 
2,415 
2.206 
2,571 


1,245 
1,248 
1,225 
1,277 
1.352 


635 
849 
531 


689 
884 
593 


947 
1.124 
799 


2,169 
2,435 
2,043 
2,026 
2,280 


1,700 
2,179 
1.288 


Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 


3.182 
2,832 
3,307 


3,126 
2,743 
3,262 


1.509 
1.432 
i.534 


442 
468 
431 




1.199 
930 
1,321 


2,311 
2,173 
2.355 


2.671 



Loans. 



--Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

ru< Elif^u^* 0 ! Fe 2&? , J i1( ? : SEOG-Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants; 
CHS«College Work-Study; NDSL-Nat1onal Direct Student Loans; GSL-Guaranteed Student L< 

?n Irfl^/S 11 : ? E0G : ff s - NDSL. GSL. PLUS/ALAS (Parent Loans for Undergraduates and Auxiliary 
to Assist Students) and the Federal portion of SSIfi (state Student Incentive Grants) program. 

?L P ^nH^°ri?f r 11 ' 1986 ' pr1v ? te ' for -P rof1t institutions were prohibited by law 
from sptndtng CWS for on-campus work. 

4/ Does not include PLUS/ALAS. 

5/ Includes aid from all Federal departments and agencies except Title IV aid. 

?2 UR ?oi7 U y S ;. Dep ? r i ment of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Figure 5.1 -Percentage of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 
who were awarded Title IV r ul 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 19 07 National Postseco ndary Student Aid Study 
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students also were less than the average amounts awarded under the Pell or 
GSL programs ($729 for SE06, $979 for CWS, and $1,049 for NDSL) (table 5.2 
and figure 5.2) . 



Title IV Aid bv Control and Level of Institution 

The data in table 5.1 indicate that the distribution of aid varied by 
institutional control for each of the Title IV programs. Undergraduates 
attending a private, for-profit institution in the fall of 1986 were far 
more likely to borrow through the GSL program (67.3 percent) than students 
attending either a private, not-for-profit institution (35.2 percent) cr a 
public institution (13. f percent) (table 5.1 and figure 5.3). At the same 
time, full-time, full-year undergraduates in private, for-profit 
institutions borrowed more ($2,470) than students ai- private, 
not-for-profit schools ($2,380) or students at public institutions 
($2,180) (table 5.2 and figure 5.4). 

Undergraduates enrolled at private, for-profit institutions in the fall 
also were more likely to receive a Pell grant than undergraduates at 
private, not-for profit institutions or at public institutions. 
Forty-seven percent of the undergraduates enrolled at private, for-profit 
institutions in the fall of 1986 received a Pell award, while 17 percent 
st private, not-for-profit, and 16 p.uent at public institutions received 
a Pell award in 1986-87 (table 5.1 and figure 5.3). Again, the average 
amount of aid received under the Pell program for the 1986-87 school year, 
by full-cime, full-year undergraduates enrolled in the fall was higher at 
private, for.-profit institutions ($1,688) than at private, not-for-profit 
institutions ($1,551) or at public institutions ($1,435) (table 5.2 and 
figure 5.4) . 

As discussed earlier, the Pell and GSL programs provide "portable aid". 
Students "carry" this type of aid to the institutions they attend. The 
question naturally arises how the distribution of Pell and GSL recipients 
compares to the distribution of all undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 
1986-87 by type of institution. According to table 2.1, 76 percent of all 
undergraduates attended a public institution, 18 percent attended a 
private, not-for-profit institution, and 5 percent attended a private, 
for-profit institution in the fall of 1986. On the other hand, 68 percent 
of all Pell recipients enrolled in the fall of 1986 attended a public 
institution, 18 percent attended a private : not-for-profit school, and 14 
percent attended a private, for-profit scool. 6 Similarly, only 51 
percent of fall 1986 GSL recipients attended a public institution, 31 



The proportion of Pell recipients at a pur c institution is 
calculated by determining the estimate o' .»e number of Pell recipients 
at each type of institution (the percent of Pell recipients at each 
institutional type times the number enrolled), adding these numbers to 
obtain an estimate of the trtal number of Pell recipients and dividing 
the estimated number at a public institution by the estimated total 
number. 
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Figure 5.2-Average amount of Title IV aid awarded for the 1986-87 school 
year to full-time, full-year undergraduates enrolled 
in the fall of 1986 
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SOUrCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Po stsecondary Student Aid St udy 
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Figure 5.3-Percentage of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1956 whc 
were awarded a Pell or a GSL, by control of ir~Utution 
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Figure oA -Average amount of a GSL and a Pell awarded for the 1986-87 
school year awarded to full-time, full-year undergraduates 
enrolled in the fall of 1986, by control of institution 
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percent attended a private, not-for-profit institution, and 18 percent 
attended a private, for-profit institution (figure 5.5). A comparison of 
these three distributions indicates that 1) a smaller proportion of fall 
1986 Pell and 6SL recipients attended public institutions than the 
proportion of all undergraduates; 2) a larger proportion of Pell and GSL 
recipients attended private, for-profit institutions than the pro: ortion 
of all undergraduates; and 3) a larger proportion of fall 1^86 GSL 
recipients attended a private, not-for-profit institution than all 
undergraduates (figure 5.5). 



Title IV Aid by Selected Student Characteristics 

Table 5.3 provides estimates of the proportion of undergraduate students 
enrolled in the fall of 1986 who received aid under the five Title IV 
programs by selected student characteristics. Table 5.4 gives estimates 
of the average amount of Title IV aid received by undergraduates by 
attendance status and by these same characteristics. The proportions of 
males and female p or independent and dependent unlergraduates who received 
aid under each ot the Title IV programs were similar, except that a higher 
proportion of independent than dependent undergraduates received a Pell 
grant (23.2 and 14.2 percent, respectively) (table 5.3). Full-time, 
full-year male and female undergraduates received similar average amounts 
of aid under each of the Title IV programs; however, the averages for 
females were slightly, but consistently, lower than the average amounts 
for malj8 (table 5.4). 

The proportion of full-time undergraduates who received Federal aid was 
greater (47.4 percent) than the proportion of part-time undergraduates 
(14.4 percent). This also was true for each of the five Title IV programs 
(table 5.3 and figure 5.6). The average amount of Federal aid received by 
full-time, full-year undergraduates ($2,973) was larger than that received 
by all other undergraduates ($2,203), and Pell aid followd this pattern. 
While each of the other Title IV programs also followed this general 
pattern, the differences in average awards received by full-time, 
full-year undergraduates and all other undergraduates were quite small, 
(table 5.4 and figure 5.7). 

Table 5.3 provides estimates of undergraduates i reiving Title IV aid by 
racial/ethnic groups. The table indicates that 40 percent of the black 
undergraduates received a Pell grant compared with 14 percent of the whJ*e 
undergraduates. Twenty-nine percent of the American Indian 
undergraduates, 26 percent of the Hispanic undergraduates, and 20 percent 
of the Asian American undergraduates also received a Pell award (table 
5.3). The average amount of a Pell award received by full-time, full-year 
black undergraduates was ligher ($1,655) than that for white 
undergraduates ($1,437), American Indian ($1,430), Asian American ($1,516) 
or Hispanic undergraduates ($1,444) (table 5.4), although this difference 
may be attributable to differences in family income, cost of the school 
attended, attendance status, and dependency status of these students. 
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Figure 5.5-Percentage of all undergraduates and Pell and GSL recipients who 
were enrolled in the fall of 1986, by control of institution 
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Table 5.3--Undergraduates enrolled In the fall of 1986 who were awarded Federal aid, by Federal aid program and 
selected student charfcteristic 



Type of Federal aid 1/ (in percents) 2/ 
Selected 

student Number of Any Any Selected Title IV programs Any other 

characteristic undergraduates Federal Title IV r ederal 

aid aid 3/ Pell SEOG CWS NDSL GSL 4/ aid 5/ 



Total undergraduates 


11,213,432 


34.9 


30.8 


17.5 


5.0 


4.3 


5.6 


20.5 


4.0 


Am 

Winder 




















Hale 


5,034,831 


34,1 


28.9 


15.2 


4-5 


3.8 


5.4 


20.3 


5.7 


Female 


6,178,601 


35.6 


32.3 


19.4 


5.4 


4.7 


5.G 


20.6 


2.7 


Rale /GUI 11 it 1 ty 




















American Indian 


112,134 


40.3 


36.9 


29.2 


5.6 


4.3 


5.3 


15.4 


5.6 


Asian American 


571,885 


33.3 


28.5 


20.4 


6.8 


5.3 


6.0 


14.5 


4.2 


Slack, non-Hispanic 


1.042,849 


55.7 


50.2 


39.7 


9.8 


8.1 


6.8 


29.1 


5.6 


Hisnanic 


7fi9 511 
/ Dl , 31 J 




jO.O 


ID. 1 


0.0 


4. j 


5.3 


OA A 

20.4 


3.5 


White, non-Hispanic 


8,724,050 


32.0 


28.0 


13.7 


4.1 


3.8 


5.4 


19.9 


3.9 






















23 or younger 


6,761,700 


39.0 


35.6 


18.6 


6.0 


5.9 


7.3 


24.0 


3.1 


24-29 


1,895,070 


34.2 


28.2 


18.7 


4.3 


2.6 


3.9 


18.9 


6.2 


30 or older 


2,545,449 


24.8 


19.7 


13.5 


2.8 


1.3 


2.3 


12.1 


5.0 


Harital status 




















Harried 


2,713,651 


24.6 


19.2 


12.2 


2.2 


1.5 


2.4 


12.7 


5.4 


Not married 6/ 


8,499,782 


38.3 


34.5 


19.2 


5.9 


5.2 


6.6 


22.9 


3.6 


Attendance status 




















Full-time 


6,997,182 


47.4 


43.5 


24.3 


7.3 


6.6 


8.5 


28.9 


4.1 


Part-time 


4,216,251 


14.4 


9.8 


6.2 


1.3 


0.6 


1.1 


6.5 


•3.8 


Dependency status 




















Dependent 


6,97*, 755 


33.9 


30.4 


14.2 


5.2 


5.0 


6.3 


21.1 


3.0 


Independent 


4,238,677 


37.1 


31.8 


23.2 


4.8 


3.2 


4.5 


19.7 


5.7 


Housing status 




















School -owned 


2,220,260 


49.1 


45.8 


20.0 


10.5 


11.4 


13.4 


33.9 


3.6 


Off-campus, no* 
















with parent* 


5,651,570 


32.7 


27.7 


17.6 


4.0 


2.9 


4.4 


18.6 


5.0 


With parents 


3,341,603 


29.3 


26.0 


15.6 


3.0 


1.9 


2.4 


14.7 


2.7 



1/ Selected types of Federal aid: SEOG-Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants; 
CWS-College Work-Study; NDSL-National Direct Student Loans; GSL-Gaaranteed Student Loans. 



2/ Percents added across the various types of Federal aid may total more than 100 
because some students received multiple types of Federal aid. 

3/ Includes Pell, SEOG, CWS, NDSL, GSL, PLUS/ALAS (Parent Loans for Undergraduates and Auxiliary Loans 
to Assist Students) and the Federal portion of SSIG (State Student Incentive Grants) program. 

4/ Does not include PLUS/ALAS. 

5/ Includes aid from all Federal departments and agencies except Title IV aid. 

6/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postseccndary Student Aid Study. 
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Full-time, full-year undergraduates 

T0tal K. C - 3 $2,852 $1,485 $729 $979 $1,049 $2,287 $3,191 
Gender 

!£! e i 3 ' 127 2 « 904 1.488 761 987 1 076 2 320 1 itfft 

Fewa1e 2.849 2.811 1,483 705 974 IS 2.258 IS 

Race/ethnicity 

American Indian 3.020 2.679 1.430 - - .. 2 1Q7 

SlpU I:fil i:!8 !;S JII IS ;-s || ;-gj 

Age 

23 or younjer 2.912 2.801 1.420 752 966 1.014 2.229 3.421 

3 5. »*■ US 1:8 i:S 3 ijS « i£ & 

Marital status 

RT-v i:S l:ISf i;8S S ig is 

Dependency status 

Dependent , 2.828 2.706 1.37' 752 932 ' 013 2 232 1 

independent 3.277 3.163 1.628 676 1.122 U54 2.«2 2.821 
Housing status 

SSSiSfnot 3,280 3 '° 87 1>526 828 884 2 .227 4.558 

u «*l? ith pa r entS 3 ' 132 3.013 1.549 661 1.143 1 114 2 355 ? Qin 

With parents 2.256 2.234 1.329 593 988 1.012 2.259 jJh 



Table 5.4-Average amount of Federal aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to aided undergraduates enrolled In the 
fall of 1986, by Federal aid pr<r~am, attendance status, and selected student characteristic, Continued 



Selected 
student 


Any 
Federal 


Any 
Title IV 
aid 2/ 




Selected Title IV programs 




Any other 
Federal 
aid 4/ 


characteristic 


aid 1/ 


Pell 


SE0G 


CWS 


NDSL 


6SL 3/ 










All other undergraduates 








Total 


$2,203 


$2,259 


$1,198 


$551 


$853 


$956 


$2,113 


$1,447 


Gender 
Hale 
Female 


2.172 
2,225 


2,207 
2.290 


1,158 
1.219 


612 
517 


842 
859 


916 
979 


2.044 
2.' 156 


1.259 


Race /ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 


1.893 
2,488 
2,295 
2,45(1 
2,123 


1,864 
2,700 
2,337 
2,572 
2,159 


1.106 
1,482 
1,253 
1,353 
1,116 


521 

55b 

544 


903 
817 


931 
877 
1,202 
952 


C . lJU 

2.086 
2,263 
2,085 


1.373 
992 
1.509 


Age 

23 or younger 
24-29 

30 or older ♦ 


2,282 
2,089 
2,158 


2,301 
2,171 
2,249 


1,232 
1,117 
1,205 


559 
542 
537 


771 
1,062 


890 
1,012 
1,127 


2,038 
2,100 

O lift 


1.394 
1.514 

1 AAA 


Marital status 
Harried 

Not married 5/ 


2,068 
2,254 


2,126 
2,300 


1,061 
1,240 


483 
569 


844 


1,041 

933 


2,256 
2,072 


1,542 
1,383 


Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 


2,207 
2,206 


2,251 
2.266 


1,205 
1,194 


576 
529 


799 
927 


892 
1,016 


2,002 
2,216 


1,470 
1.459 


Housing s utus 
School-owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 


2,553 

2,168 
2,129 


2,558 

2,254 
2,129 


1,204 

1,179 
1,238 


646 

548 
458 


789 

870 
995 


830 

1,026 
928 


1.941 

2.176 
2,080 


1.895 

1.389 
1.511 



-Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



IL § e !? cted types of Federal aid: SEOG-Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants; 
CWS-College Work-Study; NDSL-National Direct Student Loans; GSL-Guaranteed Student Loans. 

2/ Includes Pell, SE0G, CWS, NDSL, GSL, PLUS/ALAS, and the Federal portion of SSIG 
(State Student Incentive Grants) progr<im. 

3/ Does not Include Parent Loans for Undergraduate Students or Auxiliary Loans to ist Students (PLUS/ALAS). 

4/ Includes aii! from all Federal departments and agencies except Title IV aid. 

5/ Includes cudents who were single, separated, dworced, or widowed. f ' f? % 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Str'istlcs, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary student Aid Study. 



Figure 5.6-Percentage of full-time and part-time undergraduates enrolled in 
the fall of 1983 who were awarded Federal and Title IV aid 
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Figure 5.7-Average amount of Federal and Title IV aid awarded for the 1986-87 
school year to full-time and part-time undergraduates enrolled 
in the fall of 1986 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
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Twenty-nine percent of black undergraduates enrolled in the fall borrowed 
under the GSL program. This compares with 14 percent of the Asian 
American undergraduates, 15 percent of the American Indian, and 20 percent 
of the Hispanic and white undergraduates (table 5.3). The average amount 
borrowed through the GSL program was similar among students with various 
racial /ethnic backgrounds (table 5.4). 

Undergraduates who lived on campus in 1986-87 were more likely to ve 
received Title IV aid than students who lived off campus, either wic . or 
not with their parents. Students who lived off campus, not with their 
parents, were more likely to receive Title IV aid than those who lived 
with their parents. This general pattern was observed for each of the 
separate Title IV programs (table 5.3). 



Title IV Aid bv Family Income 

Among student financia* -*d programs, Federal aid and Title IV aid, in 
particular, Are directed toward students who need financial assistance to 
attend a post secondary institution. For example, in determining the 
amount of a Pell grant that a student will receive, a legislated formula 
that measures need by taking into consideration the student's family 
financial capacity, the cost of attendance at the post secondary 
institution enrolled in, and a number of other family-related variables 
(e.g., number of dependents, medical expenses) is employed. One of the 
most important measures of family financial capacity is family income. 
The campus-based aid (CBA) programs also provide financial aid support on 
the basis of need, although the measure of need for these programs is not 
legislated. Rather, each post secondary institution's student financial 
aid officer is given some discretion in the determination of financial 
need. The 1987 NPSAS study collected family income information on Pell 
and CBA recipients. This information permits the proportion of Title IV 
aid recipients and the average amount of aid they received to be presented 
by income level. (When the NPSAS Parent Survey information becomes 
available, it will be possible to present similar statistics for all 
students. ) 

Because Pell awards are made on the basis of family financial capacity and 
the cost of attendance, a fairly close relationship might be expected 
between the proportion of students receiving Pell awards and the average 
amount of a Pell award on the one hand and the level of family income on 
the other hand. The proportion and average amount of Pell (and CBA) 
awards should vary inversely with family income. Low levels of income 
should be associated with high concentrations of recipients. Tables 5.5 
and 5.6 present the distribution of Pell and CBA recipients and the 
average amounts of aid received from each of these programs by income 
level. Tables 5.7 and 5.8 present the distribution of these recipients 
and the average amounts they received by their family income level and the 
control and level of the postsecondary institution they attended. The 
control and level of the postsecondary institution attended can function 
as a rough approximation of the cost of attendance. 
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Table 5.5 shows that the heaviest concentration of Pell recipients who 
were enrolled in the fall were in the lowest income categories. This is 
true for both dependent and independent Pell recin<»r.cs, A similar, 
though more qualified result, holds for recipients of aid from each of the 
CBA programs. Except for the lowest income level for the SEOG and CWS 
programs and the lowest two income levels for the NDSL program the 
concentration of dependent recipients varied inversely with the level of 
family income. For independent students, the distribution of recipients 
by income group exhibits the expected inverse relationship for each of the 
CBA aid programs. 

Table 5.6 reports the average amount of aid received under each of the 
four programs by family income for those students enrolled in the fall of 
1986. The average amounts reported in this table differ slightly from 
those reported in table 5.4, because aid recipients with missing data on 
family income were included in table 5.4 but could not be included in 
table 5.6. Average ell awards for full-time, full-year, dependent and 
independent undergraduates varied inversely with family income. On 
average, students with the lowest family incomes received the largest Pell 
awards, while those with the highest family incomes received the smallest 
Pell awards. For the CBA programs, no consistent pattern of average award 
by family income level emerged. 

The distribution of recipients of Pell and/or CBA by income level and 
control and leve. 1 of institution is examined in table 5.7. Agaia, the 
heaviest concentration of Pell and/or CBA recipients who were enrolled in 
the fall of 1986 was found at the lowest family income levels. 
Frequently, however, the next to lowest income level had a slightly higher 
concentration of aid rscipients than th lowest family income level. This 
was true even when the distributions were examined by level and control of 
the postaecondary institution attended. Again, this result may be because 
of the small numbers of dependent undergraduates in the lowest income 
group, or because of the way aid was combined to produce an overall aid 
award. For indenendent students, the distribution of recipients of Pell 
and/or CBA varied inversely with the level of income, with the largest 
proportions of recipients in the lowest income categories and the smallest 
proportions in the highest income categories. 

Table 5.8 presents the distribution of the average amount of Pell and/or 
CBA by level of income and level and control of institution for those aid 
recipients whc were enrolled in the fall of 1986. The distribution of 
these averages is consistent with expectations. For full-time, full-year 
undergraduates, average amounts of aid received for a given level of 
family income were greatest at the pvrivate, not-for-profit institutions, 
and least at the public institutions. When control and level of 
institution are taken into consideration, both dependent and independent 
undergraduates at the lowest income levels generally received larger 
amounts of aid, on average, than undergraduates at the higher family 
income levels. 
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Table 5 .5— Undergraduate Pell and/or campus-based aid recipients 1/ who were enrolled In 
the fall of 1986, by dependency status and family Income 



Dependency status 
and 

family Income 



Pell 



SEOG 2/ CWS 2/ 

Number of recipients 
534-043 456,962 
Percent 



NDSL 2/ 



Total 



Total 



Dependent students 
Less than $11,000 
! Ill, 000-$19,999 
S20,000-S29,999 
! 130,000-! 139,999 
40,000- M9,999 
! 150,000 and up 

Independent students 
Less than $5,000 
S5,000-$10,999 
Sll,030-$19,999 
$20,000 and up 



1,808,556 



597,386 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


52.3 


65.9 


74.8 


71.8 


20.9 


14.6 


15.5 


12.2 


20.7 


20.3 


19.3 


17.4 


9.3 


18.8 


18.9 


21.9 


1.1 


8.3 


11.7 


11.6 


0.1 


2.6 


5.5 


5.2 


0.2 


1.3 


3.8 


3.7 


47.7 


34.1 


25.2 


28.2 


21.9 


13.3 


11.9 


10.8 


17.1 


11.8 


8.8 


10.0 


8.0 


6.2 


3.2 


4.4 


0.7 


2.8 


1.4 


2.9 



1/ Includes only students whose family Income was available on the 
financial aid record. 

2/ SEOG-Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants; CWS-College Work-Study; 
NDSL-Natlonal Direct Student Loans. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Table 5.6-Averaae amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to Pell and/or canpus-based aid 
recipients 1/ who were enrolled in the fall of 1986, by attendance status, dependency 
status, and family income v 



Dependency status 
and 

family income 


Pell 


SE06 2/ 


CHS 2/ 


NDSL 2/ 






Hunter of recipients 




Total 


1.808,555 


534,043 


458,962 


by/ , Job 






Full-time, full-year undergraduates 




Total 


$1,452 


$729 


$958 


$1,018 


Dependent students 
Less than $11,000 
$11.000-$19,999 
$20,000-129,999 
$3O.000-$39,999 
$4O,000-$49,999 
$50,000 and up 


1.362 
1.751 
1.276 
811 
791 


749 
674 
748 
780 
787 
754 
881 


921 
955 
912 
949 
874 
874 
904 


1 004 
'994 
QQQ 

1,021 

983 
983 


Independent students 
Less than $5,000 
$5,000-$10,999 
$11,000-$19,999 
$20,000 and up 


1.582 
1.811 
1.541 
1.030 


677 
626 
696 
724 


1,093 
1.076 
972 
1.388 


1,146 
991 
1,205 
1.383 
1.1U7 






All other undergraduates 




Total 


1.214 


559 


964 


986 


Dependent students 

t oec fh<tn t" 1 f AAA 

Less man >ii, uuu 

S11.000-S19.999 

$20,000-S29,999 

|3O.000-$39,999 

S40.000-$49.999 

$50,000 and up 


1.207 
1,394 
1.158 
808 


602 
586 
577 
600 


883 
957 
823 
906 


939 
882 
879 
1,063 
892 


Independent students 
'ess than $5,000 
S5.C00-S10.999 
SU.000-S19.999 
$20,000 and jp 


1.218 
1,378 
1.225 
844 


523 
495 
543 
529 


1,090 


1,038 
973 
957 

1.299 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate 

1/ Includes only students whose family income was available on the 
financial aid record, 

m4i S £?ST^IE? 1 S , ? en H 1 c! d y ca J ! ? na 1 °PP° rtunit y ^ants; CWS-College Work-Study; 
ND5L«National Direct Student Loans. 

59 UR f^, U ' S '. De P? rtn,ent of Education, Center for Education Statistics. 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Table 5 - 7 "5 d ^Jjate n Pe11 and/or campus-based aid recipients who were enrolled in the fall of 1986. by dependency status, family income, and control and level 

C °l2jJ of d Dep^t'st'dents indep^ndent'students 

institution Number of Total Less than Ill.OOO- ~S2oIuW-"abTMO- "$40^000-""$5o7o6o ""Total Less'tnan "$5"u00-"jiruuo""$?o 000 
undernr aduates * dependent $11,000 Ji9.999 $29,999 §39.999 Jag.wg and'up independent jifooo floHm l\l'S~ and'7 

Total undergr^uates 2.226^61 SO 2^9 IY.6 22.3 ~9~S Y.l ~2~.l 42.1 nil £1 VJB U 

^ar doctoral ''ftS ft! ft? ft? ft! \'\ \'\ \'\ 81 Jo'o K 81 K 

LeHs than 2-year IS £ « £2 «« O Sio u.'J gj 50 fti g'J ft 

MrKr' SUR Mil K ft, ft. ft? « « g.< ^ 3,3 20, 5.1 

Other 4-year 30g.509 74.6 22.9 24.5 26.6 4 7 70 4 • 25 4 39 5 «1 »1 M 

'eSWyear R3 U ISli « » 11 g g | 0 » £ ft* g 

M i»Sff5S? 2 9 9 !:$ SI 3fJ 81 g-} H II H 21 2H 8-i !H 5- 1 

ix „. L !!!.. t . h . a ! , J:?!!:. > 9 ^? *£. SI if:! SI S:J 8:S 331 1:1 111 J;J 

<* * Includes students awarded a Pell and/or campus-based aid whose family income 
1 was available on the financial aid record, 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Table 5.8— Average total amount of aid awarded of all types, from all sources for the 1986-87 . K ool year to Pell and/o* campus- 
based aid recipients * who were enrolled in the fall of 1986, by attendance status, dependency status, famiiy income, 
and control and level of institution 



Control and 
level of 
institution 



Total 

Publ 3c 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 



Dependent students 



Independent students 



i 

a* 
I 



Less than 
$11,000 



$11. 
$19, 



000- 
999 



$20,000- 
$29,000 



$30,000- 
$39,999 



$40,000 
$49, 



999 



$50,000 
and up 



Less than 
$5,000 



$5,000- 
$10,999 



$11. 
$19, 



000- 
999 



Full-time, ful 1-year undergraduates 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

* Includes students awarded a Pell and/or campus-based aid whose family 
income was available on the financial aid record. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 



n 



$20,000 
and up 



$4,682 


$4,492 


$5,022 


$5,336 


$6,114 $5,269 


$4,522 


$4,055 


$3,641 


$4,067 


3,628 
4,414 
3,679 
2.630 


3,261 
3,941 
3,428 
2.045 


3,439 
3,772 
3,420 


3,051 
3,435 
2,712 


3,928 


4,015 
4,506 
4,222 
3,131 


3,571 
4,127 
3.941 
2.920 


3.068 
4.056 
3,247 
1,478 


3.159 



Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-y^ar 

Less than 2-year 


7,543 
9.?21 
7.117 
4,873 


7,639 
9,137 
7,243 
4,643 


7,457 
8,774 
6,861 
5,049 


7,213 
8,594 
6,333 


6,986 5,906 
8,463 6,254 
5,578 5,267 


6,839 
8.064 
6,795 
.,,758 


6,132 
7,199 
6,015 
4,274 


5,505 
4,956 


Private, for-profit 
2-ysar and above 
Less than 2-year 


4,665 
4,723 
4,612 


4,118 
4,281 
3,939 


4,703 
4,701 
4,704 




All other undergraduates 


1,601 
4.959 
4,381 


4,298 
4.390 
4.261 


3,955 
4,144 
3,846 


Total 


3,385 


3,201 


3,593 


3,584 


4,367 


2,965 


2,908 


2,597 2.849 


Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


2,596 
3,448 
2,782 


2,608 
3,899 
2,654 


2.795 
3.494 






2,450 
3.308 
3,011 
2,102 


2,352 
2.654 
2,979 
2,100 


2,072 


Private, not-for-prof It 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


5,383 
4,822 


5,137 
5,475 
5,681 


5,910 
5,409 


6,248 




3,856 
3,769 


3,679 
3,718 


3,468 


Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 


3,893 
3,863 
3,904 


3,499 
3,261 
3,623 


3,639 






3,888 
4,105 
3,815 


3,993 
4,204 
3,93b 


3,398 

3,442 ~ 




CHAPTER VI: THE COMPOSITION OF STUDENT AID AWARDS 



The preceding chapters of this report describe how a single source or type 
of aid was distributed by student characteristics or control and level of 
postsecondary institution. In looking at the tables, such as table 4.1, 
readers are advised that summing percents across sources or types of aid 
will produce a percent greater than one hundred, because some students 
received aid from more than one source. For example, in table 4.1, 34.9 
percent of under graduates received aid from the Federal Government and 
14.8 percent received aid from a State government. The percent of 
students who received aid from the Federal and State governments is not 
the sum of 34,9 and 14.8, because those students who received aid from 
both sources will be counted twice. To obtain an unduplicated count of 
students, this chapter will focus on combinations of sources and types of 
aid. Students will be grouped according to the specific combinations of 
sources and types of aid they received. In this chapter, the combination 
of aid sources and types that a student received will be referred >:o as 
the student's aid award. 



While the approach used in this chapter differs from that used in previous 
chapters, the two approaches are not unrelated. For example, table 4.5 
indicates that 37.6 percent of undergraduates received a grant. This 
figure also may be obtained from table 6.2 by summing the percent of 
students who received an aid award containing a grant. If the percent of 
undergraduates who received the following aid awards containing grant aid 
are summed, the same percent, except for rounding, will be obtained: 
grants only, 18.7 percent; grants and loans only, 13.5 percent; grants, 
loans and work- study only, 3.7 percent; and grants and work- study only, 
1.8 percent. 

Student Aid Awards bv Sources of Aid 

Table 6.1 examines how the various sources 1 of undergraduates' financial 
aid were combined to produce student aid awards. Although a large number 
of combinations are possible, only a few combinations accounted for most 
aid awards (table 6.1 and figure 6.1). Thirty-six percent of the aided 
undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 received a*d from the Federal 
Government alone. Over one-half of all aided students (54.1 percent) 
received either Federal aid only or Fed >.ral and State a*d combined. 
Nearly three-fourths (73 percent) of all aided students had one of the 
following four combinations of aid: Federal only, Federal, and State only, 
Federal and institutional only, or institutional only. Finally, over 90 
percent of all aided undergraduates were covered by the first seven aid 
combinations listed in table 6.1. 




The "ocher" source of aid is the same as in chapter IV. It 
represents aid that does not come from a Federal, State, or 
institutional source. It includes aid provided by corporations, 
employers, unions, foundations, fraternal organizations, community 
organizations, etc. 
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Table 6.1— Undupl icated percent of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 who were awarded aid and average amount of 
aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year, by attendance status and source of aid 





All undergraduates 




Aided undergraduates 




Source of aid 


Percent 
awarded aid 1/ 


Percent 1/ 
awarded aid 


Average amcunt 
for full-time, 
full-year students 


Average amount for 
all other students 


Total 

Percent aided 


11,213,432 
45.5 


5,098,770 
100 


$3,813 

NA 


$2,194 

NA 


Federal only 16.4 
Federal and State only 2/ 8.2 
Federal and institutional only 4.3 
Institutional only 4.3 
Federal, State, and institutional only 3.4 
Other only 3.5 
State only 1.4 
All other combinations of aid 3.8 


36.1 
18.0 
9.5 
9.4 
7.5 
7.6 
3.1 
8.3 


3.018 
3.712 
5.71? 
2.167 
6.466 
1.820 
1.201 
5.128 


2,315 
2.484 
3.781 
1.204 
4.809 
924 
940 
3.608 



1/ Sources of aid nay not total 100 percent because some students 
were not specific about their source of aid. 

2/ This category includes students who received SSIG (State Student 
Incentive Grants), since it is both a Federal and State program. 

NOTE: Oe tails may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Oepartment of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Figure 6. 1 -Percentage of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 who 
were awarded selected combinations of aid, by source of aid 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
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NOTE: Percentages do not add to 100 because some undergraduates did not report specific sources of support. 
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Most aided undergraduates who were enrolled in the fall of 1986 relied on 
one or two sources of aid. The majority of the aided undergraduates (56.2 
percent) received aid from only one source. Among th* seven aid 
combinations in table 6.1, 3lightly more than one-fourth of aided 
undergraduates received aid from two sources (table 6.1). 

Among aided undergraduate students enrolled in the fall of 1986 who relied 
on only one source oi aid, the Federal Government was by far the largest 
provider. The average amount of aid for full-time, full-year 
undergraduates who received only Federal aid was $3,018 (table 6.1). Nine 
percent of aided undergraduates receive institutional aid only, and 8 
percent received "other" aid only. Full-time, full-year undergraduates 
with only institutional aid received about $2,167, while the average award 
to students with "other" aid only was $1,820. As a single source of aid, 
State aid provided aid to the smallest proportion of aided students (3.1 
percent). Full-time, full-year undergraduate students who received only 
State aid, received an average award of $1,201 (table 6.1). 

Although State aid alone represented a small proportion of che possible 
aid combinations, it was combined with Federal aid for 18 perr i of aided 
undergraduates. Federal and Sta aid together averaged $3,712. The 
"other" source of aid was rarely combined with Federal, State, or 
institutional aid (table 0.1). 

The average amount of aid for full-time, full-year students who were 
enrolled in the fall of 1986 varied somewhat among the aid combinations. 
The average amount of aid for full-time, full-year students who received 
aid from Federal, State, and institutional sources was $6,466, while the 
average amount of aid for students who received State aid only was 
$1,201. Estimates of the average amount of aid for the other aid 
combinations fell between these two estimates (table 6.1). 



Student Aid Award9 bv Types of Aid 

Table 6.2 provides information on how the various types of studeuc 
financial aid (grants, loans, and work-study) were combined to produce aid 
awards. While seven different combinations of types of aid are possible, 
four combinations were received by over 90 percent of the undergraduates 
enrolled in the fall of 1986. Among the four combinations, 41 percent of 
the aided undergraduates received only grants. Another quarter (29.7 
percent) of aided undergraduates relied on a combination of grants and 
loans. Fifteen percent of the aided undergraduates received only loans, 
and 8 percent received a combination of aid consisting of grants, loans, 
and work-study (t'ible 6.2 and figure 6.2). Full-time, full-year 
undergraduates with only grants received an average award of $2,398; those 
with only loans received an average award of $2,647; and those with only 
work-study received an average amount of $1,074 in 1986-87 (table 6.2). 

Table 5.1 indicated that a fairly sizeable proportion of undergraduates 
enrolled in the fall of 1986 received aid under the Pell and/ or GSL 
programs (17.5 and 20.5 percent, respectively, which is 38.5 and 45.1 
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Table 6.2— Undup Heated percent of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 who were awarded aid and average amount of 
aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year, by attendance status and type of aid 

Aided undergraduates 

All undergraduates - 

— — - — Average amount 

Type of aid Percent Percent for full-time. Average amount for 

awarded aid awarded aid full-year students all other students 

""Total IlTiliTSii iT0987770 $i.813 " $2,193 

Percent aided 45.5 100 NA NA 

Grants only 13.7 41.1 2.398 1.269 

Pell only 2.3 5.0 1.309 1.087 

Other grants only 12.4 27.4 2. 311 1.115 

Pell and other grants only 4.0 8.8 3.159 2.060 

Grants and loans only 13.5 29.7 4.945 3.856 

Loans only 7.0 15.4 2.647 2.128 

GSL only * 5.4 11.9 2.334 2.085 

Other loans only 1.0 2.1 2.247 1.715 

GSL and other loans only * 0.6 1.3 5.446 3.999 

Grants, loans, and 

Work-Study 3.7 8.0 6.966 5.: 50 

Grants and Work-Study only 1.8 3.9 3.985 2.808 

Work-Study only 0.4 0.9 1.074 787 

Loans and Ho^-Study only 0.3 0.6 3.803 2.870 

* GSL refers to the Guaranteed Student Loan program. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Figure 6.2-Percentage of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 who 
were awarded selected combinations of aid, by type of aid 
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S0UPCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 



percent of aided undergraduates, respectively). A much smaller proportion 
of aided undergraduate students relied on these programs exclusively 
(table 6.2). Five percent of all aided undergraduates relied on a Pell 
grant alone (with an average amount of Pell aid for these full-time, 
full-year undergraduates of $1,309). Similarly, only 12 percent of aided 
students relied on a GSL alone, with an average amount of GSL aid -for 
full-time, full-year students of $2,334. Nfne percent of Pell recipients, 
however, combined their Pell grant with other grants, while only one 
percent of GSL recipients combined their GSL with other loans (table 
6.2). 

Just as more than one-half of all aided undergraduates who were enrolled 
in the fall of 1986 received aid from only one source, more than one-half 
(57.4 percent) of all aided undergraduates received aid from only one type 
of aid. Slightly more than one-third (34.2 percent) of aided 
undergraduates received two different types of aid (29.7 percent had 
grants and loans) , and 8 percent received an award made up of all three 
types of aid (table 6.2). 

Undergraduates enrolled in the fall who received a grant were just as 
likely to have received an award of "grants only" as to have received an 
award of grants and some other form of aid (41.1 *nd 41.6 percent, 
respectively). Students who received a loan were less likely to have 
received a loan by itself (15.4 percent) than in combination with so^3 
other type of aid (38.3 percent). Finally, undergraduates who were 
awarded work- study were more likely to have some other type of aid in 
combination with work-study than to have work-study by itself (12.5 versus 
.9 percent, respectively) (table 6.2). 

The largest average amount of aid for full-time, full-year undergraduates 
who were enrolled in th* fall of 1986 resulted from a combination of 
grants, loans, and work-study ($6,966). Grants and loans, when combined 
together, resulted in an average award of $4,945. Students who relied 
only on loans received an average of $2,647 in financial aid, while 
students who relied only on grants received an average award of $2,398 
(table 6.2). 
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CHAPTER VII: SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO UNDERGRADUATES 



Previous chapters have focused on only one source of support for 
undergraduates enrolled in postsecondary institutions in the fall of 
1986: financial aid. While financial aid has been examined in detail in 
these chapters, it is important to recall that less than one-half (45.5 
percent) of all undergraduates received student financial aid. Most 
undergraduates, including aided undergraduates, rely on themselves and/or 
their families and relatives to finance their postsecondary education. 
This chapter will examine these family (non-financial aid) sources of 
support, individually, in combination with one another, and in combination 
w?th student financial aid. In this chapter, family sources of support 
include parents, relatives, the student's spouse, and the student 
him/herself. This chapter also explores the amount and proportion of 
total expenses that must be met by students and their families in term* of 
the concept of net price. 

Tables 7.1 and 7.2 show unduplicated percents of students enrolled in the 
fall of 1986 by various combinations of sources of financial support . For 
this giscussion, combinations have been categorized as: 1) financial aid 
only, 2) parents only, 3) student only, 4) parents and student 
only, 5) financial aid and parents only, 6) financial aid and student 
only, and 7) financial aid, parents, and student, that is, "all sources". 
Table 7.3 shows the average difference between total student expenses and 
financial aid award amounts. 



The Distributio n of Sources of Support 

The majority of undergraduates (52.9 percent) enrolled in the fall of 1986 
relied solely on family sources of support (that is, parents only, student 
only, and parents and student only) to finance their education in 1986-87- 
41 percent relied on a combination of financial aid and family sources of' 
support; and 6 percent of the undergraduates relied solely on financial 
aid to finance their postsecondary education (table 7.1). 

Out of all possible combinations of support, the parent and student 
combination was relied upon by the largest proportion of students (24 
percent of all undergraduates). However, 20 percent of the undergraduates 
reported having financed their education entirely by themselves. Only 9 



] 
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These four sources have been placed into two groups. Parents and 
relatives have been combined together and the student and his/her 
spouse have been placed together. Throughout the remaining discussion 
the parent/relative source will be referred to as the parent source 
and the student/spouse source will be referred to as the student 
source . 

Work-study is included in the financial aid category. 
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Table 7 - 1 --{^ 1 J a *J ?«« n J of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986, by source of support and control and 



Source of support 



Financial aid Family Financial aidandfamily 



Control and 
level of 
institution 


NiiAber of 
undergraduates 1/ 


Financial 
aid 
only 


Parents 
only 2/ 


Student 
only 


rareri is 

and 
student 
only 


Financial 
aid and 
parents 
only 


Financial 
aid and 
student 
only 


Financial 
aid, 

parents, 
and 

student 


Total undergraduates 


10,836,791 


5.7 


8.7 


19.8 


24.4 


7.2 


11.7 


22.5 


Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


8,257,483 
2,544,118 
1,650,438 

121,502 


5.2 
3.0 
4.2 

O./ 

J4.7 


9.1 
10.4 
9.1 
8.2 
7.2 


23.C 
10.7 
15.2 
35.2 
23.6 


28.0 
31.3 
27.6 
26.4 
14.1 


5.7 
6.7 
7.4 
4.2 
11.8 


10.7 
10.5 
11.3 
10.4 
15.7 


17.9 
27.3 
25.2 
8.9 
13.0 


Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


1,985,858 
754,178 

1,091,880 
123,621 
16,179 


4.2 
2.7 
4.4 
10.0 
13.8 


8.5 
10.3 
7.4 
8.2 
5.6 


9.0 
7.4 

10.1 
8.1 

13.1 


15.4 
19.4 
12.8 
14.5 
14.0 


10.6 
9.9 
10.8 
12.6 
12.2 


11.7 
9.5 
12.8 
15.3 
20.0 


40.6 
40.9 
41.7 
31.3 
21.2 


Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 


593,451 
221,835 
371,617 


17.7 
12.4 
20.9 


3.8 
4.5 
3.4 


5.2 
5.1 
5.3 


5.7 
7.0 
4.9 


16.2 
17.3 
15.6 


24.7 
21.5 
26.6 


26.7 
32.3 
23.3 



1/ Includes only those undergraduates who reported their sources of support! 



IL1+I er & c 5"tr]but ions were . student reported. In-kind contributions (i.e., support provided by 
parents n add t Ion to financial assistance such as use of charge cards or free room and board) 
were included in the calculation of parent contributions. 

MOTE: Details ray not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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percent of the undergraduates who were enrolled in the fall of 1986 relied 
solely on their parents to finance their postsecondary education (table 
7.1 and figure 7.1). 

A relatively high proportion of fall enrollees (22.5 percent) relied on a 
combination of support from themselves, their parents, and financial aid. 
Financial aid was combined with student support for 12 percent of the 
undergraduates. Seven percent of the undergraduates relied on * 
combination of financial aid and parental support to finance their 
education expenses (table 7.1 and figure 7.1). 



Sources of Support bv Control and Level of Institution 

The sources of support used by students who were enrolled in the fall of 
1986 to finance their postsecondary education varied widely by control and 
level of institution. For example, while 75 percent of the undergraduates 
in private, not-for-profit institutions relied on parental support either 
by itself or in some combination with self-support (i.e. student only) or 
financial aid, a smaller proportion of undergraduates in public 
institucions (60.7 percent) and in private, for-profit institutions (52.4 
percent) received financial support from a combination of sources which 
included parental support (table 7.1 and figure 7.2). 

The most prevalent combination of sources of support for undergraduates in 
public institutions was parental support combined with student support. 
Among undergraduates at private, postsecondary institutions (both 
not-for-profit and for-profit), the most prevalent combination was support 
from all possible sources (student, parents, and financial aid) (table 7.1 
and figure /.2) . 

For undergraduates at public institutions, the second most common way of 
supporting their postsecondary education was student support only. For 
undergraduates at private, not-for-profit institutions, the second most 
prevalent combination ot support was student support combined with 
parental support. For undergraduates at private, for-profit institutions, 
the second most prevalent combination was student support combined with 
financial aid (table 7.1). 



Sources of Support bv Selected Student Characteristics 

In considering sources of support in relation to student characteristics, 
it should be kept in mind that financial aid, particularly Federal 
financial aid, is awarded on the basis of need that is a funct'on of 
family resources, especially family income, and the costs of attending a 
particular postsecondary institution. Tims, differences in the patterns 
of f inancin, a postsecondary education that are observed among students 
with differing personal characteristics are undoubtedly related to their 
level of need rather than a particular persona* attribute. 
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Figure 7. 1 -Percentage of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1906 with 
various sources of support 
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Figure 7.2-Percentage of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 
with various sources of support, by control of institution 
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Comparisons of sources of support among males and females suggest that 
there are few differences in their patterns of financial support. 
However, females were more likely to rely solely on themselves tc meet 
education expenses than on any other single source or combination of 
sources, while males relied most frequently on themselves combined with 
parental support (table 7.2). 

Table 7.2 indicates that there are some differences in the method of 
financing a postsecondary education among students with different 
racial/ethnic backgrounds. For example, one- third of black undergraduates 
relied on family sources of support, while more than one-half of the white 
undergraduates relied on family sources to finance their postsecondary 
education in 1986-87. Eleven percent of black undergraduates and 5 
percent of white undergraduates relied solely on financial aid to finance 
their postsecondary education. Fifty-five percent of black and 40 percent 
of white undergraduates relied on a combination of financial aid and 
family sources of support to finance their education expenses in 1986-87 
(table 7.2). 

Sources of support also varied by the age of the student. As might be 
expected f older students relied more on themselves f while younger students 
relied more on their parents for financial support. Approximately 74 
percent of older students (30 years of age or older) and 51 percent of 
students aged 24 to 29 relied on themselves or a combination of themselves 
and financial aid to finance their education. Sixty-five percent of the 
younger students (23 or younger) relied on parental and student support or 
on all sources of support. As with older students, married students 
relied heavily on themselves to finance their postsecondary education (52 
percent); while support patterns of students who were not married 
resembled those of the youngest group of undergraduates (table 7.2). 

Because part-time students may be more likely than full-time student3 to 
work wh:le attending school, they may be more likely to support themselves 
than full-time students. Approximately 6 percent of full-time 
undergraduates supported themselves, while 44 percent of part-time 
undergraduates completely supported themselves in 1986-87. Moreover, 
full-time students were more likely to use all sources of support than 
part-time students (31.9 compared with 6.3 percent, respectively) (table 
7.2). 

It seems plausible to expect that independent students would rely more on 
financial aid and themselves and less on their parents than dependent 
students. The data in table 7.2 support this expectation. Thirteen 
percent of the independent undergraduates relied on aid alone, while only 
2 percent of dependent students relied on this source alone. Roughly 45 
percent of the independent undergraduates supported themselves completely, 
while only 5 percent of the dependent undergraduates supported 
themselves. Finally, dependent students were more likely than independent 
students to rely on their parents for financial support. Ninety percent 
of the dependent students received various combinations of support which 
included parental support, while only 18 percent of the independent 
students had support that included their parents (table 7.2). 
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Table 7.2--Unduplicated percent of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986, by source of support and selected student characteristic 



Source of support 







Financial aid 




Family 




Financial aid and family 


Selected 
student 
characteristic 


Number of 
unaergraauates 1/ 


Financial 
aid 
only 


Parents 
only 2/ 


Student 
only 


Parents 

and 
student 
on ly 


Financial 
aid and 
parents 
only 


Financial 
aid and 
student 
only 


Financial 
aid. 

parents, 
and 

student 


Total undergraduates 


10,836,791 


5.7 


8.7 


19.8 


24.4 


7.2 


11.7 


22.5 


uenaer 
Hale 
Female 


4,849,334 
5,987,331 


4.4 

6.7 


8.2 
9.0 


16.7 
22.3 


28.8 
20.9 


6.5 
7.8 


11.4 
11.9 


23.9 
21.4 


Race/ethnicity 
American lnoian 
Asian American 
Black. non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White,. non-Hispanic 


547,722 
1,007,812 

728,825 
0,414,374 


in n 
1U.U 

6.1 
11.2 
8.3 
4.7 


3.7 
15.5 
4.7 
7.8 
8.9 


26.3 
17.7 
16.0 
20.3 
20.3 


17.6 
24.7 
13.2 
22.4 
26.0 


9.9 
9.1 
12.2 
8.8 
6.3 


17.1 
8.7 
16.8 
13.1 
11.1 


15.3 
18.3 
25.9 
19.3 
22.8 


Age 

23 or younger 
24-29 

30 or older 


6,683,080 
1,804,790 
2,347,842 


2.4 
9.1 
12.4 


12.1 
5.3 
1.6 


4.8 
30.9 
54.2 


32.6 
18.8 
5.7 


9.8 
4.7 
1.8 


6.3 
20. G 
20.1 


32.2 
10.6 
4.2 


Narita] status 
Harried 
Not married 3/ 


2,516,645 
8,312,195 


8.9 
4.7 


2.2 
10.7 


52.2 
10.0 


7.6 
29.5 


2.1 
8.8 


21.6 
8.7 


5.5 
27.7 


Attendance status 
Full-time 
Part-time 


6,682,442 
3,785,606 


5.6 
5.8 


10.1 
6.2 


5.7 
44.4 


25.2 
23.2 


9.8 
2.7 


11.7 
11.4 


31.9 
6.3 


Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 


6,835,595 
3,949,322 


1.5 
12.8 


13.1 
1.1 


5-3 
44.6 


35.8 
4.8 


9.5 
3.4 


4.0 
24.9 


30.8 
8.4 


Housing status 
School-owned 
Off-campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 


2,199,195 

5,344,074 
3,282,175 


2.0 

9.3 
2.1 


10.1 

4.8 
14.0 


1.4 

36.0 
5.8 


24.1 

14.4 
40.9 


11.4 

3.7 
10.2 


5.4 

19.1 
3.7 


<5.7 

12.6 
23.1 



1/ Includes only those undergraduates who reported their sources of support. 

2/ Parent contributions were student reported. In-kind contributions (i.e., support provided by 
parents in addition to financial assistance such use of as charge cards or free room and board) 
were included in the calculation of parent contributions. 

3/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

1 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, -1 CiJ 

The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 




Undergraduates who lived on campus were more likely to rely on all 
possible sources of support than those who lived at home with their 
parents (45,7 versus 23,1 percent, respectively). On the other hand, a 
larger proportion of undergraduates who lived at home relied on the 
parental and student support combination (40.9 percent) than those who 
lived on campus (24.1 percent). As might be expected, undergraduates who 
lived off campus (not with their parents) were more likely to support 
themselves (36 percent) than either those who lived on campus (1.4 
percent) or those who lived at home (5.8 percent) (table 7.2). 



Net Price 

Ac noted above only 6 percent of the undergraduates enrolled in the fall 
of 1986 relied solely on financial aid to meet their postsecondary 
education expenses; 94 percent either supported themselves (20 percent) or 
relied on some combination of self-support, parental support, and 
financial aid. A reasonable question arising from these results is how 
much did undergraduate students and/or their families have to pay to 
obtain a postsecondary education in the 1986-87 school year and what 
proportion of total expenses were met by financial aid. One approach to 
answering this question is by examining the concept of net price. 

Conceptually, net price is the amount a student and his or her family must 
pay for a postsecondary education after all student financial assistance 9 
including tuition vaivers and discounts, have been taken into account. 
For the purposes of this report, net price is operationally defined as the 
difference between the amount of student financial aid received and the 
total cost of attending a postsecondary institution. Thus, net price 
would include all costs that must be met by the student and his/her 
family. It would also include any unmet need for financial assistance 
that might exist. 

Table 7.3 presents the "net price" of a postsecondary education by 
students 9 financial aid status, attendance status, and control and level 
of institution. As might be expected, all three of these had a decided 
effect on net price. Among full-time, full-year undergraduates enrolled 
in the fall of 1986 the average total expenses related to obtaining a 
postsecondary education in the 1986-87 school year was almost $5,800. The 
net price was about $3,500. Thus, for all undergraduates, financial aid 
accounted for 40 percent of total expenses. For undergraduates who 
received any financial aid during the 1986-87 school year, the price 
students had to pay was reduced, on average, from $6,360 to about $2,500; 
that is, financial aid accounted for an average of 60 percent of aided 
students' total expenses. For undergraduates who received need-based aid, 
the average net price was $1,600, and financial aid accounted for 74 
percent of total expenses. The average net price to students with 
need-based aid was somewhat higher ($2,000) when institution-determined 
expenses were used rather than student-reported expenses, since students 
living off campus tend to report lower food and housing expenses than 
institution budgets allow. 
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Table 7.3-The average total amount of expenses and aid and net price 1/ for all undergraduates, aided undergraduates, and undergraduates 

receiving need-based aid who were enrolled in the fall of 1986, by attendance status and control and level of institution 

Undergraduates who received need-based aid 

. . , . ... . . Student- Institution- 
level of undergraduates Aided undergraduates reported expenses determined expenses 

institution Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average 

total total net total total net total total net total total net 

expenses aid price 2/ expenses aid price 2/ expenses aid price 2/ expenses aid price 3/ 

Full-time, full-year undergraduates 

Total $5,765 $2,280 $3,486 $6,360 $3,837 $2,523 $6,282 $4,680 $1,602 $6,791 $4,745 $2,045 

Public 4.087 1.513 2.573 4.416 2.890 1.525 4.463 3.583 880 5.032 3.644 1.388 

4-year doctoral 4.788 1.750 3.038 5.005 3.310 1.695 4.985 4.148 837 5.614 4.177 1.437 

Other 4-year 4.242 1.660 2.582 4.555 2.958 1.597 4.589 3.707 882 4.956 3.741 1.215 

2-y*r 2.844 970 1.874 3.262 2.065 1.196 3.591 2.614 977 4.338 2 770 1 568 

Less than 2-year 2.892 1.819 1.072 3.055 2.542 514 3.432 2.976 456 2.991 2.171 820 

Private, not-for-profit 10.085 4.117 5.968 9.980 5.617 4.363 10.113 7.135 2.978 10.300 7.343 2.957 

4-year doctoral 11.517 4.442 7.075 11.529 6.529 5.000 12.023 8.363 3.660 12.774 8.882 3.892 

Other 4-year 9.494 4.026 5.469 9.397 5.226 4.171 9.379 6.646 2.734 9.494 6.830 2.664 

? _year . , 5' 4 # S' 904 3 - 572 M42 3 - 953 2.489 6.303 4.845 1.458 6.002 4.884 1.118 

Less than 2-year 5.186 2.596 2.591 5.584 3.936 1.648 5.915 4.601 1.314 7.381 4.787 2.594 

Private, for-profit 6.882 .3.478 3.404 6.947 4.041 2.905 6.826 4.536 2.290 8.408 4.565 3.843 

2-year and above 7.339 3.418 3.920 7.317 3.965 3.352 7.035 4.673 2.362 7.748 4.713 3 035 

Less than 2-year 6.436 3.535 2.901 6.584 4.116 2.468 6.674 4.436 2.238 8.895 4.456 4.439 
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Table 7 - 3 "I2 e S 9 ^ t ^ s !S 0 ""t 2L e £P!" ses a ?? a1 * a "? net price 1/ for all undergraduates, aided undergraduates, and undergraduates 
CmtS need_based a1d " h0 wre enrolled in the fall of 1986. by attendance status and control and level of institution. 

Undergraduates who received need-based aid 

C Sel'of nd ...llL^^l '^.^f^??. reporSdlx^nses deteSeS^penses 

institution Average Average Average Average "A^raae"^^^;" Averaar""Averagr"Average" Average" "Average" Average" 

total total net total total net total total net total total net 

^"^..-J^-...?!:!".?. 7 ..!^!:!!?....!^....?: 106 27 expenses a1d pr "« 2/ e ^"^ es «" P r "« 3 / 

All other undergraduates 

T0ta1 J2 ' 035 W ».401 $2,870 $2,218 $652 $3,232 $2,999 $232 $4,015 $2,989 $1,027 

Publ1C . , i' 745 428 2.257 1.718 538 2 527 2 333 194 3 ??9 ? m 

&?«Wr £ S'iS tsg !;§? #> j:- ( |, » i» 

Private, not-for-profit 3,735 1.485 2 249 4 330 3 07? l c ma a cm r . 

2fL.^r i-3 i« is fcg j£ ( g, j : g & 

MB 1:11 1 '-S IflJjS S§ 1:S 3:S © i:S MS >jy 

—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. — 

1/ Net price was calculated by subtracting a student's total aid from his/her total expenses. 

^cISoSTSt^ !2:S Eff ^ on the of students 

a 3 Ldinq n taia f 1 C aid S «S^i!8?fi2 V*™ 9 * ? et <5 rke ™ s based on the number of cases for whom a budget for 
awarding financial aid was available from financial aid records (see technical notes, appendix B, section IV). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 1987. 
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For undergraduates who attended school part-time in the fall 1986 or who 
attended school for just part of the 1386-87 school year, the net price 
was reduced substantially relative to their full-time, full-year 
counterparts* Using student-reported expenses in relation to financial 
aid award amounts these reductions in net price ranged from 60 percent for 
all undergraduates, to 74 percent for undergraduates who had any financial 
aid to 86 percent for undergraduates with need-based financial aid. 

Using instJ ^ion-determined costs for undergraduates with need-based aid, 
the average eduction in net price for part-time or part-year attendance 
was about 50 percent. The difference in net price reduction for partial 
attendance resulting from the use of student-reported versus institution- 
determined expense 8 is probably because part-*.ime students do not 
generally perceive or report their living costs as related to their 
post secondary education attendance. 

Financial aid had a differential effect on net price, depending on the 
type of institution in which students were enrolled. With respect to 
student reported expenses and for all full-time, full-year students 
enrolled in the fall of 1986, financial aid reduced the average cost to 
students by 51 percent in private, for-profit institutions, 41 percent in 
private, not-for-profit institutions and 37 percent in public 
institutions. Among students with any financial aid, financial aid 
reduced average costs by 42 percent in private, for-profit institutions, 
44 percent in private, not-for-profit institutions end 65 percent in 
public postsecondary institutions. Among students with need-based 
financial aid, financial aid reduced average costs by 66 percent in 
private, for-profit, 71 percent in private, not-for-profit, and 80 percent 
in public institutions. Thus, it would seem that financial aid accounts 
for a higher proportion of total costs to students in public as opposed to 
private institutions. 

This effect seems to hold when institution-determined expenses are used in 
lieu of student-reported expenses, although not quite as definitively. 
With respect to institution-determined expenses and for students who 
received need-based aid in the 1986-87 school year, financial aid reduces 
the average costs to students by 72 percent in public institutions, 71 
percent in private, not-for-profit institutions, and 54 percent in 
private, for-profit institutions. 
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CHAPTER Villi SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This report examines the education expenses of undergraduates who were 
enrolled in a postsecondary institution in the fall of 1986 and the 
methods by which they financed these expenses* Financial aid, as a method 
of financing student expenses, is examined in detail, both by the source 
of aid and by the type of aid* Undergraduates' expenses and methods of 
financing a postsecondary education are examined for all students and for 
selected groups of students characterized by gender, race /ethnicity , 
dependency status, attendance status, etc* and the control and level of 
the institutions they attended* 

The data on undergraduates enrolled in a postsecondary institution in the 
fall of 1986 indicate that the traditional notions about these students 
are less the nonn and more the exception* Forty percent of undergraduates 
were older than the traditional age of undergraduates (18*22 year? of age) 
and of these older undergraduates, more than one-half were 30 years old or 
older* Only one-fifth of undergraduates lived in school-owned housing, 
and almost one-half attended an institution with programs of 2-years or 
less, a rarity 20 years ago* 

This report shows that, on average, students who were enrolled full time 
for the entire 1986-87 school year reported that it cost them about $6,000 
to attend a postsecondary institution, but this cost ranged from about 
$2,100 to over $12,000, depending on the type of institution attended and 
the type ot housing arrangement cliosen* 

For the 1986-87 school year, 46 percent of undergraduates enrolled in the 
fall received some form of financial aid and 35 percent of those enrolled 
in the fall received some type of Federal aid. In fact, 36 percent of the 
undergraduates who received aid, received only Federal aid* Again, the 
proportion of students receiving any aid, and Federal aid, depended upon 
the type of postsecondary institution in which an undergraduate was 
enrolled* The proportion of students who received any aid ranged from a 
high of 85 percent of undergraduates in private, for-profit, less than 
2-year institutions to a low of 28 percent of undergraduates in public, 
2-year institutions. The proportion of students receiving Federal aid 
ranged from 81 percent to 20 percent at these same two institution types. 

The results also indicate that students enrolled in the fall of 1986 were 
more likely to receive grants, that is, aid that does not need to be paid 
back or earned, than any other type of financial aid. Grant aid was 
awarded to 38 percent of all enrolled undergraduates, and for 19 percent 
of these students it was the only form of aid received. More students 
received grant aid from non-Federal sources than from the Federal 
Government. Almost one-quarter of all undergraduates took out a loan to 
help finance their postsecondary education, although only 15 percent of 
aided undergraduates relied on a loan as their only form of financial 
aid. For most aided undergraduates who received a loan, their loan was 
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combined with some other type or types of aid. The Federal Government was 
by far the largest provider of loans, providing loans to about ten times 
as many undergraduates as non-Federal sources. 

Among full-time, full-year, aided undergraduates who were enrolled in the 
fall of 1986, the average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school 
year was about $3,800. Full-time, full-year, aided undergraduates in 
private, not-for-profit, doctoral level schools received an average award 
of over $6,500, while their counterparts in public, 2-year institutions 
were awarded an average of only about $2,000 in financial aid. For 
full-time, full-year students, the average grant award was about $2,600 
while the average loan received was about $2,500. Federal grants to aided 
undergraduates enrolled full-time in the fall of 1986 averaged about 
$1,600, with the average Pell grant (the largest Federal grant program for 
undergraduate students) being about $1,500. Among full-time, full-year 
students who received only grant aid, the average amount of aid received 
was about $2,400. Federal loans to full-time, full-year undergraduates 
averaged about $2,400, while the average Federally Guaranteed Student Loan 
(GSL) to full-time, full-year undergraduates was about $2,300. Students 
who relied on loans as their only type of financial aid borrowed about 
$2,600. 

Whereas .financial aid was one source of support for meeting the costs of a 
postsecondary education for 46 percent of the undergraduates enrolled in a 
postsecondary institutions in the fall of 1986, only 6 percent of all 
undergraduates relied on financial aid as their sole source of support, 
and only 13 percent of aided students relied solely on financial aid. At 
the other end of the spectrum, the majority pf "undergraduates received no 
financial aid, and 20 percent of undergraduates enrolled in the fall 
relied on only themselves and/or their spouses for their entire support. 
For 9 percent of enrolled undergraduates, parents, relatives, or friends 
were their only source of financial support. 

The study found a strong relationship between receipt of financial aid, 
amount of aid received, and the type of institution attended. Students 
enrolled in private, for-profit institutions in the fall of 1986 were much 
more likely to receive aid and received, on average, more aid- 
particularly Federal grant and loan aid— than students in either public or 
private, not-for profit institutions. Students in private, for-profit 
institutions also were more likely to rely on aid as their sole source of 
support than students in other types of institutions. 

Several findings in the the study detail relationships between the 
personal characteristics of students and their financial aid status. For 
example, females were more likely than males to rely on themselves, their 
spouses, or both for support of their postsecondary educations. 

These and any other results of the study concerning the relationship of 
students' personal characteristics and their financial aid status must be 
qualified, however. Personal characteristics tend to be related to the 
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family' 8 financial status and the student's enrollrrjnt in a particular 
type of postsecondary institution, both of which are highly related to 
receipt of aid. As a result, observed relationships between student 
characteristics and financial aid status may, in fact, be somewhat 
spurious • 

Finally, this report demonstrates that financial aid is an important 
source of support for many undergraduates. It reduces the price an 
undergraduate must pay to attend a postsecondary institution by almost 40 
percent, and financial aid awarded strictly on the basis of need reduces 
the price even further. Furthermore, in examining the relationship 
between receipt of Federal need-based aid (Pell grants and aid through 
campus-based programs) and family income level, it is clear that a fairly 
strong inverse relationship exists. That is, as students' family income 
levels increase, the concentration of students receiving Federal aid 
decreases f a result that is evident regardless of the type of institution 
a i- tended. 
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GLOSSARY 



COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM ( OWE) . (Public Law 89-329, as amended, Public 
Law 94-482, Higher Education Act of 1965, Title IV-C; 42 U.S. Code, sec. 
275-1976.) A campus-based Federal program designed to stimulate and 
promote the part-time employment of undergraduate and graduate students 
with demonstrated financial need in eligible institutions of higher 
education who need earnings from employment to finance their course of 
study. This program provides grants to institutions for partial 
reimbursement of wages paid to students. 

DEPENDENT STUDENT. A student dependent on his or her parents or guardians 
for financial support. For financial aid purposes, a student is classified 
as dependent unless the definition of independent student is met. 

FEDERAL AID . Student financial aid whose source of origin is a Federal 
agency. This aid can either be provided/funded by or administered by a 
Federal agency. This includes, but is not limited to, U.S. Department of 
Education, Department of Health and Human Services, Department of Defense 
Veterans Administration, Department of Agriculture, and National Science 
Foundation . 

FINANCIAL ATD . Consists of grants, loans, and work-study from sources 
other than family or self to help students finance a postsecondary 
education. ' 

FINANCIAL AID COMBINATIONS . The total financial aid award received by a 
student. Combinations of aid may include (grants, loans, work-study) from 
a variety of sources (Federal, state, institution, other). 

FIRST- PROFESSIONAL STUDENT , 
degree programs: 



A student enrolled in any of the following 



Chiropractic (D.C. or D.C.M.) 
Dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D.) 
Medicine (M.D.) 
Optometry (O.D.) 
Osteopathic Medicine (D.O.) 



Pharmacy (D.Phar.) 
Podiatry (Pod.D. or D.P.) 
Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.) 
Law (L.L.B. , J.D.) 
Theology (M.Div. or M.H.L. 
or B.D.) 



4- YEAR DOCTORAL INSTITUTION . Institutions or subsidiary elements whose 
purpose is t..e provision of postsecondary education and that confer at 
least a doctoral or first-professional degree in one or more programs. 

GRAPUATE STUDENT. A student who holds a baccalaureate or 
first-professional degree, or equivalent, and is taking courses at the 
postbaccalaureate level. These students may or may not be enrolled xn a 
specific graduate program. 
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GRANTS . A type of student financial aid that does not require repayment or 
employment. It is usually awarded on the basis of need, possibly combined 
with some skills or characteristics the student possesses. 

GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN (GSL) . (Public Law 69-329, as amended, Public Law 
91-95, as amended, Public Law 94-482, Higher Education Act of 1965, Title 
IV-B; 20 U.S. Code, sec. 1071-1976.) A long-term, low- interest loan 
program administered by the Federal Government through guarantee agencies. 
Students borrow money for education expenses directly from banks and other 
lending institutions. 

INDEPENDENT STUDENT . A student independent of financial support from his 
or her parents or guardians. The factors considered are: the student's 
age, length of time away from parent's home, status as a dependent for tax 
purposes, and the amount of financial support provided by the parents to 
the student. 

INSTITUTION AID. Student financial aid whose source of origin is the 
postsecondary institution. This aid is provided/funded by the institution. 

LESS THAN 2 -YEAR INSTITUTION . Institutions or subsidiary elements whose 
purpose is the provision of postsecondary education and all of whose 
programs are less than 2 years long. These institutions must offer, at a 
minimum, one program at least 3 months long that results in a terminal 
occupational award, or is creditable toward a formal 2 -year or higher 
award . 

LOANS. A type of student financial aid which advances funds and which is 
evidenced by a promissory note requiring the recipient to repay the 
specified amount(s) under prescribed conditions. 

NATIONAL DIRECT STUDENT LOAN (NDSL^ . (Public Law 83-329, as amended, 
Public Law 94-482, Higher Education Act of 1965, Title IV; 42 U.S. Code, 
sec. 2571-1976) now known as the Carl D. Perkins Loan program. A 
campus-based program that sets up funds at higher education institutions 
for making long-term, low- interest loans to graduate, undergraduate, and 
vocational students attending school at least half-time. 

OFF- CAMPUS HOUSING . Students living in their own or a shared off -campus 
residence, not with their parents, guardians, or other relatives. 

OTHER Aip. Non-Federal, non-State, or non institutional sources of student 
financial aid. This includes aid provided by corporations, employers, 
unions, foundations, fraternal organizations, community organizations, and 
other sources. 

OTHER 4- YEAR INSTITUTION . Institutions or subsidiary elements whose 
purpose is the provision of postsecondary education and that confer at 
least a baccalaureate or master's degree in one or more programs. These 
institutions cannot award higher than a master's degree. 
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PARENT LOANS FOR UNDERGRADUATE STim ENTS (PLI^ . (Authorized under Title 
IV. Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended.) A Federal program that 
allows parents of dependent undergraduate, graduate and first-professional 
students (prior to 1987 only dependent undergraduate students) to make 
long-term loans for their children's education expenses. These loans are 
made directly by banks and other lending institutions. 

(PLUS) /AUXILIARY LOANS TO ASSIST STUDENTS (AT.A<n (Authorized under Title 
IV, Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended.) Currently known as 
Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS) . A Federal program that allows 
independent undergraduate students, and graduate/professional students to 
make long-term loans for their education expenses. These loans are made 
directly by banks and other lending institutions. 

PELL GRANTS . (Public Law 92-318, as amended. Public Law 94-482. Education 
Amendments of 1972, Title IV; 20 U.S. Code. sec. 1070a-1976.) A Federal 
student financial aid entitlement program that provides eligible 
undergraduate students who have not yet completed a baccalaureate program 
with need-based grants to help them defray the cost of postsecondary 
education, (fiote: Grant limitations are subject to change with revised 
legislation.) 

PRIVATE, FOR-PROFIT INSTITUTION . An educational institution that is under 
private ccatrol and whose profits, derived from revenues, are sublect to 
taxation. J 

PRIVATE. NOT - FOR- PROFTT TNfiTTTHTTn*, ^ educational institution which is 
controlled by an individual or by an agency other than a State, a 
subdivision of a State, or the Federal Government, which is usually 
supported primarily by other than public funds, and the operation of whose 
program rests with other than publicly elected or appointed officials. 

PUBLIC INSTITUTION. An educational institution operated by publicly 
elected or appointed school officials in which the program and activities 
are under the control of these officials and which is supported primarily 
by public funds. r 7 

RACE/ETHNICITY . Categories used to describe groups to which individuals 
belong, identify with, or belong in the eyes of the community. The 
categories do not denote scientific definitions of anthropological origins. 

AMERICAN INDIAN (OR AT.ASKAN M attt7P > a person having origins in any 
of the original peoples of North America and who maintains cultural 
identification through tribal affiliation or community recognition. 

ASIAN AMERICAN (OR PACIFIC ISLANDERS . a person having origins in any 
of the original peoples of the Far East, Southeast Asia, the Indian 
Subcontinent, or Pacific Islands. This includes people from China 
Japan, Korea, the Philippine Islands, Samoa, India, and Vietnam. 
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BLACK. NON-HISPANIC . A person having origins in any of the black 
racial groups of Africa (except those of Hispanic origin). 

HISPANIC. A person of Mexican, Puerto Ricah, Cuban, Central or South 
American or other Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 

WHITE. NON-HISPANIC. A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of Europe, North Africa, or the Middle East. 

SCHOOL-OW NED/CONTROLLED HOUSING . A school-owned or controlled building 
that provides living quarters for students. These are typically on-campus 
or off -campus dormitories, residence halls, or other facilities. 

SOURCE OF SUPPORT. The origin of different sources of support to help the 
student defray the cost of a postsecondary education. 

STATE AID. Student financial aid whose source of origin is a State 
agency. This aid can either be provided/funded by or administered by a 
State agency. 

STATE STUDENT INCENTI VE GRANT (SSIG1 (Authorized under Title IV, Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended.) Federal funds are allocated to States 
to encourage the establishment and expansion of State scholarship/grant 
assistance to postsecondary students with substantial financial need. 
Students apply to the State agency either directly or through the 
institution. 



STUDENT AI D REPORT (SAR) . The official report issued to students by the 
U.S. Department of Education for those students who have applied for a Pell 
Grant. The SAR must be submitted to the financial aid office of the 
institution in which the student enrolls in order to certify his/her 
eligibility for a Pell Grant and also may be nsed in determining the 
remaining financial need of the student. 



STUDENT ATTENDANCE STATUS 



FULL-TIME FIRST- 
PROFESSIONAL : 

FULL-TIME GRADUATE : 



As defined by the institution. 



A student enrolled for 9 or more semester 
credits, or 9 or more quarter credits per 
academic term. 



FULL-TIME 
UNDERGRADUATE: 



A student enrolled for 12 or aore semester 
credits, or 12 or more quarter credits per 
academic term or 24 clock hours per week in 
institutions which measure progress in terms 
of clock hours. 



PART-TIME PTRST- 



PROFESSIONAL: 



As defined by the institution. 



PART-TIME GRADUATE; A student enrolled for either 8 semester 

credits or less, or 8 quarter credits or less 
per academic term. 

PART-TIME A student enrolled for either 11 semester 

UNDERGRADUATE : credits or less or 11 quarter credits or less 

per academic term or less than 24 clock hours 
per week in institutions which measure 
progress in terms of clock hours. 

STUDENT EXPENDITURES. The cost to the student of attending a postsecondary 
institution. Student expenditures usually include tuition and fees, food 
and housing, books and supplies, personal expenses, child care, 
transportation, and other miscellaneous expenses. 

SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY GRANTS (SEOO (Public Law 92-318 as 
amended, Public Law 94-482, Higher Education Act of 1965, Title IV; Subpart 
A-2; 20 U.S. Code, sec. 1070b-1976). A campus-based program that provides 
financial assistance to undergraduate students, who have not yet completed 
a baccalaureate program, with demonstrated financial need to enable them to 
attend college. Priority for SEOG awards must be given to Pell Grant 
recipients. The grants are made directly to institutions of higher 
education, which select students for the awards. ( Note : Grant limitations 
are subject to change with revised legislation.) 

TITO IV PROGRAMS . Those Federal student aid programs administered within 
the Department of Education and authorized under Title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended. Title IV programs encompass Pell 
Grants, Perkins (formerly NDSL) loans, College Work-Study (CWS) , 
Supplemental Education Opportunity Grants (SEOG) , Guaranteed Student Loans 
(GSL), Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS, formerly ALAS) , Parent loans 
for Undergraduate Students (PLUS) , State Student Incentive Grants (SSIG) , 
and TRIO. Funds for these programs are appropriated annually by Congress. 

TUITION AND FEES . Amount of money charged to students for instructional 
services (tuition) and additional services that the tuition charge does not 
cover (fees). 

2 -YEAR INSTITUTION. Institutions or subsidiary elements whose purpose is 
the provision of postsecondary education and that confer at least a 2 -year 
formal award (certificate or associate degree) or have a 2-year program 
that is c. .41 table toward a baccalaureate or higher degree in one or more 
prcgr«ui» . ttiese institutions cannot award a baccalaureate degree. 

UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT, a student enrolled in a 4-y?.ar or 5-y«ar 
baccalaureate degree program, in an associate degree program' or in a 
vocational or occupationally specific program below the baccalaureate 
level. 



WORK -STUDY. A campus -based program designed to stimulate and promote the 
part-tme employment of undergraduate and graduate students with 
demonstrated financial need. The work- study program is distinquished from 
CWS in that it is a generic term used to refer to programs that incourage 
the part-time employment of post^econdary students, regardless of the 
source of funding. 
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Table A. 1— Undergraduates enrolled In the fall of 1986, by race/ethnicity and control and level of Institution 



Race/ethnicity * 



Control and 














Ipwpl of 


All 


Anwar* i ran 

ntmzV Hall 


Asian 


81ack, 




nnlte, 


Institution 


undergraduates 


Indian 


American 


non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


non-Hispanic 


Tntal 

i uia i 






Number of students 






11, Cl J,*tJC 


ii? i^d 

i lc » 1 J** 


571,885 


1,042,849 


7£9 Ct -3 
/DC, DlJ 


ft 79il flCfl 


Total 








Percent 






100.0 


100.0 


* AA A 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ruu i it 


1A 0 


1A 1 


81.0 


72.7 


77 A 
//.9 


/o.o 






Id ft 


24 8 


17 1 


tO 7 

13.7 


c4.o 


Other 4-year 


14.8 


11.9 


14.5 


17.0 


13.7 


14.9 


2-ycar 


33.2 


46.6 


40.7 


36.8 


49.3 


36.0 


Less t frail t-year 


l.U 


n si 


0.9 


1.8 


1.3 


1.1 


Private, not-for-profit 


21.0 


19.5 


15.5 


15.4 


11.1 


19.3 


4-year doctoral 


10.0 


2.8 


9.9 


5.8 


5.3 


7.0 


Other 4-year 


9.8 


5.1 


5.0 


8.4 


5.2 


11.0 


2-year 


1.1 


11.5 


0.5 


1.0 


0.5 


1.2 


Less than 2-year 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


Cl 


Private, for-profit 


4.8 


6.4 


3.5 


11.9 


11.0 


4.2 


2-year and above 


1.8 


1.6 


1.1 


4.1 


2.2 


1.8 


Less than 2-year 


3.0 


4.8 


2.4 


7.8 


8.8 


2.4 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



* Includes only those undergraduates whose race/ethnicity was known. 

Note: Detail:- may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dwartment of Education, Center for Educat.on Statistics, 
The 1987 National Post sec ondary Student Aid Study. 

U.3 
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le A. 2— Undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986, by selected academic characteristic and control and level of institution 



Academic level (in per cents) 

High school completion status 

Control and Credit-hour students 1/ (in percents) 

level of Number of . Contact 

institution undergraduates 2/ hour Diploma/ Did not 

students Freshmen Sophomore Junior Senior 3/ GEO Certificate complete 

Total undergraduates 10,408,941" 5.3 " 33a " 27. f 17.6 " "lM ~ ~~95~5~~ "£T" ~'lX 

lie 7,903,065 3.1 34.1 29.0 16.7 17.2 95.7 2.1 2.2 

-year doctoral 2,401,507 0.1 23.4 22.4 24.4 29.7 97.9 1.3 0.8 

Other 4-year 1.576,960 0.0 23.8 22.8 25.2 26.1 96.7 2.2 1.1 

•year 3,797,366 3.6 45.8 36.6 8.8 5.2 94.1 2.4 3.4 

ess than 2-year 127,233 81.0 13.9 4.1 0.3 0.6 87.3 4.8 7.9 

vate, not-for-profit 1,923,430 0.9 28.9 24.1 22.8 23.2 97.3 1.4 1.2 

-year doctoral 710,449 0.1 25.3 24.0 24.2 26.3 97.4 1.3 1.4 

ther 4-year 1,071,421 0.0 28.5 23.8 24.1 23.6 97.9 1.1 1.0 

-year 125,920 8.8 50.8 29.0 6.9 4.5 93.1 4.8 2.1 

ess than 2-year 15,640 35.6 46.6 11.5 3.1 3.3 93.0 3.3 3.7 

Ivate, for-proiit 582,446 50.6 33.9 11.0 2.6 1.8 87.0 3.6 9.4 

-year and above 216,328 14.3 53.3 22.9 5.8 3.8 94.6 2.7 2.7 

ess than 2-year 366,118 72.1 22.4 4.0 0.8 0.7 82.5 4.1 13.4 

Students reported either their level or their year in school. 

Includes only those undergraduates whose academic level and/or high school 
leticn status was known. 

Includes fourth- and fifth-year undergraduates. 

Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

CEs U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
tlonal Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 1987. 
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Table A. 3- -Undergraduates enrolleu In the fall of 1986, by aid status, source of aid. attendance status, and 

control ana level of institution ' 

< wi 1 nf nd «™k * S^urce"of"ajd"I/ 

level of Number of . . 

undergraduates 2/ Nonalded Any aid 3/ Federal State Institutional Other 

Full-time, full-year undergraduates 

Total 5.621.271 40.8 59.2 47.7 22.1 21.4 7.3 

Public 3,946.307 47.7 52.3 41.9 19.4 13 2 6 3 

4-year doctoral 1,744.589 47.3 52.7 41.0 17 1 16 6 7 1 

Other 4-year 1.045.405 44.1 55.9 47.2 25 1 111 59 

, 1.104.828 52.6 47.4 37.3 17 7 10 3 5 6 

Less than 2-year 51.484 28.7 71.3 63.9 21.7 3.5 3.9 

Private, not-for-profit 1.392.254 26.6 73.4 57.0 31.4 48 2 10 5 

n;£ a V 0Ct0ral 538 ' 042 32- 1 67.9 52.7 25 0 447 96 

Other 4-year 772.223 22.7 77.3 59.7 35 7 52 6 - 11 3 

1 2 " yM L , 72 ' 856 26.5 73.5 58.8 33 3 34 2 8 3 

Less than 2-year 9.133 • 34.3 65.7 59.8 H.2 2.3 5.9 

Private, for-profit 282.710 13.6 86.4 82.6 13.3 4 8 4 5 

2-year and above 135.700 13.4 86.6 83.7 18 8 4 6 3 6 

Less than 2-year 147.011 13.8 86.2 81.6 1.2 4.9 5.3 

All other undergraduates 

Total 5.324.260 69.1 30.9 21.4 7.0 6.2 6.4 

Pu !? lic A , 4.426.767 74.8 25.2 16.5 6.3 4 8 5 7 

4-year doctoral 763.961 65.8 34.2 23 6 7 3 9 4 6 3 

Other 4-year o 617.368 66.9 33.1 24.0 9 6 5 7 5 4 

o 2.971.164 79.0 21.0 12.9 5 3 3 4 5 6 

Less than 2-year 74.273 62.6 37.4 26.6 8.8 6 8 5.6 

Private, not-for-profit 597,730 52.4 47.6 29.1 11 8 18 2 13 2 

o&5e c aT al %•& IK s-i VA lJ:2 8.1 Hi 

uiner <»-year 337,626 53.3 46.7 28.2 12 3 179 13 fi 

l 2 - yea r, , 56,390 48.5 51.5 35 7 13 0 14 8 5 4 

Less than 2-year 7,213 32.8 67.2 sgie 22.4 I'.Q I q 

Private, for-profit 299,763 18.4 81.6 78.6 8 0 3 3 3 1 

2-year and above 82,544 22.7 77.3 73 3 17 5 3 2 35 

J;ess_than 2-year 217,219 16.8 83.2 80.7 ^4 3.4 ^9 

1/ Percents added across the various sources may total more than 100 
because some students received aid from multiple sources. 

2/ Includes only students whose attendance status was known. 

3/ Includes students who reported they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid. 

I2 UR ?I4-» U « S I ^Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Table A.4— Financial aid participation rates of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986, by race/ 
ethnicity, age, and control and level of institution 



Control and 
level of 
institution 




Race/ethnicity (in percents) 




Age (In percents) 


American 
Indian 


Asian Black, 
American non-H1span1c 


White, 
Hispanic non-Hispanic 


23 or 
younger 


24-29 


30 or 
older 


Total undergraduates 


48.9 


40.5 


63.8 


47;3 


43.3 


50.0 


42.8 


35.4 


Public 


46.2 


35.2 


55.2 


38.5 


36.2 


41,8 


36.6 


30.2 


4-year doctoral 


71.0 


46.3 


75.4 


58.8 


43.7 


48.1 


48.0 


37. f 


Other 4-year 


62.7 


. 47.6 


67.3 


50.2 


44.3 


51.1 


43.5 


36.5 


2-year 


34.8 


23.4 


40.5 


29.4 


27.1 


29.3 


29.5 


26.6 


Less than 2-year 






50.5 


47.0 


53.1 


52.8 


56.1 


48.5 


Private, not-for-profit 


49.7 


58.2 


81.8 


71.5 


64.0 


70.0 


57.4 


49.2 


4-year doctoral 




58.0 


82.3 


68.1 


59.6 


64.4 


56.3 


49.7 


Other 4-year 




57.0 


82.7 


74.4 


66.7 


>4.7 


56.4 


47.7 


2-year 




74.9 


70.6 


78.1 


65.8 


64.6 


70.9 


56.3 


Less than 2-year 






86.5 




60.1 


74.8 


58.0 


59.7 


Private, for-profit 


77.9 


86.6 


93.0 


89.5 


79.6 


83.4 


91.0 


79.5 


2-year and above 




77.0 


93.2 


87.0 


79.5 


82.9 


88.9 


75.6 


Less than 2-year 


72.7 


91.0 


92.8 


90.2 


79.7 


83.8 


92.0 


80.9 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 



Table A - 5 "^^ 1" M,e fall of 1988 who were awarded aid. by source of aid and selected 
Academic Number of Source of aid 1/ (In'p^raiJts'j 

™?T!?"!!ffJL *5 a1d 3/ Federa1 " "ate" iretiluti™? btto 

Academic level " 

Contact hour students 555.287 66.8 59.9 11 2 a a n a 

£ re * nnien 3.446.306 46 9 35 1 5 5 ,H H 

W 0l,10res 2.821.203 43.6 33 9 15 6 13*5 fii 

^ unors 1.772,968 47 6 " 36 8 17 9 ifio k\ 

* n " ri 1.813.177 45.2 35.3 14.8 "I 6.1 

High school completion status 

Oiploma/GEO 10.679.731 45.6 34.9 14.8 14 a 7 0 

Certificate 229.981 38 2 29 3 \l t ki M 

Did not complete 27i;658 47.5 39.1 UA U fcf 

1/ Percents added across the various sources may total more than lOO " 
because some students received aid from multiple sources. 

2/ Includes only those students whose academic level and/or high school completion status was known. 

3/ Includes students who reported they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid. 

r^lL H'?; De ? a '; tII,ent of Education. Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Table A. 6— Undergraduates enrolled 1n the fall of 1986 who were awarded Federal aid, by Federal aid program, 
attendance status, and control and level of Institution 



Type of Federal aid 1/ (In percents) 2/ 

Control and 

level of Number of Any Any Selected Title IV programs Any other 

Institution undergraduates 3/ Federal Title IV — Federal 

aid aid 4/ Pell SEOG CWS 5/ NOSL GSL 6/ aid 7/ 



Full-time, full-year undergraduates 



Total 


5,621,271 


47.7 


44.1 


24.0 


7.6 


7.1 


9.0 


29.2 


4.1 


Public 


3,946,307 


41.9 


38.2 * 


23.6 


6.2 


5.7 


6.9 


21.8 


4.1 


4 -year doctoral 


1,744,589 


41.0 


38.0 


20.0 


5.8 


5.2 


9.2 


25.6 


3.7 


Other 4 -year 


1 AAC AAC 

1,049,409 


47.2 


44.0 


26.9 


7.5 


7.7 


9.2 


25.2 


3-6 


2 -year 


t t Ail OOO 

1,104,828 


37.3 


32.4 


25.2 


5.8 


4.7 


1.1 


12.0 


4.7 


Less than 2 -year 


51,484 


63.9 


54.1 


41.4 


4. 7 


5.0 


3.9 


32.3 


9.5 


Private, not-for-profit 


1,392,254 


57.0 


53.7 


20.2 


11.0 


12.5 


14.8 


42.2 


4.0 


4 -year doctoral 
Other 4-year 


538,042 


52.7 


48.6 


14.9 


9.5 


10 9 


16.6 


39.7 


5.1 


772,223 


59.7 


57.0 


22.8 


12.4 


14.1 


14.6 


44.1 


3.4 


2 -year 


72,856 


58.8 


57.0 


31.2 


7.2 


8.4 


5.8 


40.6 


2.9 


Less than 2-year 


r 133 


59.8 


58.4 


29.6 


7.4 


5.4 


1.5 


41.0 


3.5 


Private, for-profit 


282,710 


82.6 


79.5 


48.2 


10.5 


0.7 


9.9 


69.7 


4.3 


2-year and above 


135,700 


83.7 


80.9 


40.3 


9.5 


0.9 


8.7 


72.8 


4.1 


Less than 2-year 


147,011 


81.6 


78.2 


55.5 


11.4 


0.5 


11.0 


66.8 


4.5 








All 


other 


undergraduates 








Total 


5,324,260 


21.4 


16.6 


10.6 


2.3 


1.3 


2.1 


11.2 


4.0 


Public 


4,426,767 


16.5 


11.8 


8.2 


1.6 


1.1 


1.4 


6.4 


4.0 


4 -year doctoral 


763,961 


23.6 


19.3 


10.7 


2.4 


2.1 


4.1 


13.7 


3.4 


Other 4 -year 


617,368 


24.0 


19.3 


11.5 


2.3 


2.2 


2.9 


11.0 


3.9 


2 -year 


2,971,164 


12.9 


8.2 


6.6 


1.2 


0.7 


0.4 


3.4 


4.0 


Less than 2*-year 


74,273 


26.6 


19.3 


15.4 


0.7 


0.8 


1.5 


8.5 


8.3 


Private, not-for-profit 


597,730 


29.1 


24.5 


11.0 


4.0 


2.9 


4.9 


19.6 


3.2 


4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 


196,502 


27.6 


22.0 


8.3 


4.1 


3.4 


6.0 


18.7 


3.8 


337,626 


28.2 


24.0 


10.6 


4.2 


2.9 


4.8 


19.2 


2.8 


2-year 


56,390 


35.7 


32.8 


J9.6 


2.2 


1.6 


2.5 


22.8 


2.6 


Less than 2-year 


7,213 


59.6 


53.9 


39.2 


8.0 


2.2 


0.3 


33.9 


8.8 


Private, for-profit 


299,763 


78.6 


71.8 


45.5 


9.0 


0.4 


5.9 


65.3 


5.3 


2-year and above 


82,544 


73.3 


66.6 


39.6 


9.6 


0.3 


6.6 


55.8 


4.4 


Less than 2-year 


217,219 


80.7 


73.7 


47.8 


8.8 


0.4 


5.6 


68.9 


5.6 



1/ Selected types of Federal aid: SEOG-Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants; 
CHS-College Work-Study; NDSL-Natlonal Olrect Student Loans; GSL-Guaranteed Student Loans. 

2/ Percents added across the various types of Federal aid ir«y total more than 100 
because some students received multiple types of Federal aid. 

3/ Includes only those students whose attendance status was known. 



4/ Includes Pell, SEOG, CWS, NOSL, GSL, PLUS/ALAS (Parent Loans for Undergraduates and Auxiliary Loans 
to Assist Students) and the Federal portion of SSIG (State Student Incentive Grants) program. 

5/ Prior to October 17, 1986, private, for-profit Institutions were prohibited by law 
from spending CWS funds for on-campus work. 

6/ Does not Include PLUS/ALAS. 

7/ Includes aid from all Federal departments and agencies except Title IV aid. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
The 1987 f tlonal Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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APPENDIX B: TECHNICAL NOTES 



The 1987 National Post secondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS) was conducted 
during the 1986-87 school year after an extensive national field test in 
1985-86. The full-scale study involved 59,886 postrsecondary students 
selected from 1,074 postsecondary institutions. 

I. SAMPLE DESIGN 

Students were selected for the 1987 NPSAS as the third stage in a three 
stage sample design that involved clustering of units at two of the 
sampling stages, stratification of sampling units at each stage and the 
assignment of differential selection probabilities for students at 
different levels. 

Area Sampling 

The first stage of sampling consisted of selecting geographic areas based 
upon three-digit zip code areas. Prior to the selection of the clusters 
of three-digit zip code areas, a merged fi_e of institutions whose 
accreditation was recognized by the U.S. Department of Education (REGIS 
Schools) and additional postsecondary institutions whose students were 
eligible for Pell grants were used to select institutions that were so 
large they would be in the sample with certainty. One hundred and 
sixty- two institutions were selected in this step. 

The clusters of three-digit zip code areas were formed next. The clusters 
were defined using this merged institutional file. Institutions were 
identified by their three-digit zip cede. A three-digit zip code area was 
considered to be a cluster if the area had at least seven institutions and 
a total enrollment of at least 1,000 students. If a particular 
three-digit zip code area was below the minimum size requirements for a 
cluster, it was combined with geographically adjacent three-digit zip code 
areas. The clusters were not allowed to cross State boundaries. The 
clusters thus formed were called primary sampling units or PSUs. 

A total of 361 PSUs were formed. The first step of sampling the PSUs was 
to select the largest PSUs with certainty. Each PSU was assigned a 
measure of size that depended upon the total number of students in the PSU 
and the number of students in four different types of institutions. A 
function of these numbers was used as the measure of size for each PSU to 
insure adequate representation of smaller specialized institutions. A PSU 
was selected with certainty if the total enrollment in the PSU exceeded 
one-half the sampling interval. Of the 361 PSUs in the universe, 50 were 
large enough to be included in the sample with certainty. 

The next step was to stratify the PSUs on the basis of the State in which 
the PSU was located. Strata were designed so that each had roughly the 
same size, where size was equal to the sum of the measures of size of all 
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the PSUs in the stratum. If the PSUs in a Scate were not large enough to 
constitute an entire stratum (or were so large that they were greater than 
one stratum but less than two), the PSUs from different States were placed 
in the same stratum based upon indices reflecting the nature and level of 
State financial aid programs. In all, 35 strata were formed--each of 
roughly equal size. 

The PSUs were then assigned a probability of selection proportional to 
their measure of size. The PSUs in a stratum were sorted by State and 
within State by their measure of sitfe. Two PSUs were sampled from each 
stratum. Thus, the sample of PSUs consisted of 50 PSUs selected with 
certainty and 70 PSUs selected with probability proportional to their 
measure of size. 

Institution Sampling 

Tnce the 120 PSUs were selected, a sampling frame consisting of all 
identified postsecondary institutions in the selected PSUs was constructed 
from nine different sources of postsecondary institutions. These lists 
were combined and duplicate listings were eliminated. A total of 7,814 
schools was identified in the 120 sample PSUs. 

Institutions in these 120 PSUs were then classified into 11 strata for 
sample selection. Ten strata were based upon the control of the 
institution (public, private, not-for-profit, and private, for-profit) and 
type (highest degree awarded, table B.l). The eleventh stratum was 
comprised of institutions whose students were ineligible for Pell grants, 
regardless of the type or control of the institution. Institutions were 
sampled with probability proportional to the total enrollment in the 
institution. If a total enrollment figure was not avai'.able, it was 
imputed based on the type and control of the institution for institutional 
sample selection. 

If the size of an institution in a stratum exceeded the sampling interval 
for that stratum, then the institution was selected with certainty. A 
total of 346 institutions was sampled with certainty at this stage. Some 
of these institutions were self -representing since they were in PSUs that 
were in the sample with certainty at the first stage. Others were not 
self-representing since they were from PSUs that were sampled at the first 
stage . 

The remaining 7,450 institutions were sorted by PSU and measure of size 
and then were sampled with probability proportionate to size within a 
stratum. The initial sample of institutions consisted of 162 first-stage 
certainty institutions, 346 second-stage certainty institutions, and 802 
second-stage noncertainty institutions for a total of 1,310 sampled 
institutions. 

*Mce an institution was selected, it was contacted by telephone to verify 
cne level, control, and enrollment that had been used in sample selection 
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and to solicit participation in the study. Of those contacted, about 21 
percent were reclassified either in terms of the level of highest offering 
(type) or control, and an additional 13 percent were found to be 
ineligible for participation- -either because they were a correspondence 
school, they did not serve post secondary students, they were a U.S. 
service school, or they did not have a postsecondary program longer than 3 
months in length. Additionally, after the sample schools were contacted, 
it became known that some systems (main campus plus branches) had been 
selected in the public 2-year stratum. For some of these systems the 
number of campuses was so extensive that a subsample of the campuse- was 
selected. The subsamples were drawn with probabilities proportionate to 
their enrollment counts in the system. 

A special supplemental sample was designed for New York State after the 
national sample of schools had already been selected. A frame of schools 
and their enrollment was provided by the New York State Department of 
Higher Education. Schools on the frame were stratified and a 
supplementary sample size was determined for each stratum. Some schools 
were identified as being certainty schools by this process. Others were 
selected with probabilities proportional to their enrollment size on the 
new frame, ignoring their selection probabilities from the national 
sample. Substitute institutions were chosen for some nonparticipating 
institutions from New York. Tlie sample of campuses and the supplement for 
New York increased the numbers of sample institutions to 1,353. 

Table B.l presents the number of institutions sampled for the 1987 NPSAS 
by final sample stratum, eligibility status, response status, and the 
unweighted and weighted (weighted by total enrollment multiplied by the 
probability of selection) response rates. The substitute schools for the 
New York supplement are included in the parentheses. 
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Table B.l~Numb.r of staple institutions In NPSAS, by final classification and unweighted response status 



Final classification 



Number of Institutions 



Type. 



Doctoral 

Doctoral 

4 -year 

A -year 

2-year 

2-year 

2-year 

Less than 2-year 
Less than 2-year 
Less than 2 -year 



Control 



Total 



P» ~ tlclpatln* 



Public H9 

Private, not-for-profit 140 (2) 

Public H2 (2) 

Private, not-for-profit 137 (4) 

Public 208 (1) 

Private, not-for-profit 74 

Private, for-profit 95 (1) 

Public 76 

Private, not-for-profit 46 (1) 

Private, for-profit 346 



Ineligible 



Refusals 



Unweighted 
response rate 



109 

128 (2) 

97 (2) 
119 (1) 
185 (1) 

56 

78 

56 

25 (1) 
221 



5 

1 
11 

8 (1) 
16 
12 

13 (1) 
17 
18 
90 



5 
11 
4 

10 (2) 

7 

6 

4 

4 

3 
35 



96X 

92 

96 

94 

96 

90 

95 

93 

89 

86 



response 

95.32 

93.6 

97.0 

92.0 

96.0 

93.8 

97.3 

72.6 

89.2 



Total 



1.353 (11) 



1.074 (7) 



86.7 
94.6 



NOTE: Ineligible schools Include those that are cL sed, duplicates, cr out-of-scope for NPSAS. 

Numbers in () are substitute schools and are excluded from the response rate calculations. 

For example, there are 128 participating private, doctoral -level schools, two of which are substitutes. 

The unweighted response rate is the number of participating schools divided by the number of eligible schools, 

vhere the substitute schools are excluded. 
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Student Sampling 



The third stage of the sampling process was the selection of sl- «.ts 
within participating institutions. Institutions were asked for a list of 
all students enrolled on or about October 15, 1986. All students enrolled 
for courses for credit, in a degree or formal award program, or in a 
vocational or occupationally specific program were eligible for selection, 
including part-time and full-time students and aided and nonaided 
students. If a student also was in a h5gh school program, he/she was not 
eligible. 

Students were stratified by level (undergraduate, graduate, and first- 
professional) and systematically sampled, using a random start and a 
prespecified sampling rate that was varied by student level. Sampling 
rates for graduate and first-professional students were 3 to 7 times the 
rate for undergraduate students. When lists provided by institutions did 
not contain sufficient information to stratify students by level, all 
students were sampled at the undergraduate rate for that school. 

A sample of approximately 70,000 students was anticipated, and a final 
sample size of 59,886 was actually realized. A sample of about 57,500 
students wa- identified through the initial sampling process. The smaller 
than anti» .pated sample size resulted from several circumstances. A 
shortfall in the number of institutions that were expected to participate 
when institution/student sampling rates were established accounted for 
about 35 percent of the sample loss. noted previously, about 8 percent 
of selected eligible institutions refused to participate. One hundred and 
ninety-one or 14 percent of originally selected institutions were found to 
be ineligible for the study, either because they had duplicate listings on 
the institutional sampling frame, they did not fit the criteria for 
inclusion into the NPSAS institutional sample, or they had closed. 

An additional 35 percent of the total sample loss was du3 to the use of 
the undergraduate sampling rate in institutions that provided a list of 
students that did not designate students by level. This loss particularly 
affected the yield of graduate and first-professional students. A third 
contributor to the loss in the anticipated student sample size was the 
difference between the expected student enrollment in an institution and 
the number of students on the list used for sampling students. An 
investigation of the enrollment differences was either due to institutions 
including more than one campus on initially reported enrollment counts or 
including ineligible students (that is, students who were in avocational 
courses, correspondence students, secondary students, noncredit remedial 
students, or students who had preregistered but had not actually enrolled 
in the institution in the fall of 1986). Finally, once student records 
were accessed, about 4 percent of the students actually sampled were found 
to be ineligible for the study, either because they were secondary school 
students or because they were not in attendance (withdrew or never 
enrolled) in October 1986. 
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The initial student sample selection process yielded approximately 47,000 
undergraduate , 6,500 graduate, «nd about 2,000 first-professional 
students. Thus, for both undergraduate and graduate students a sample of 
sufficient size for reliable estimates of major parameters was achieved. 
The number of first-professional students, however, was insufficient to 
provide reliable estimates by either enrollment or persona*, 
characteristics. Since it was necessary to increase the Ti*mber of 
first-professional students in the NPSAS sample, additional 
first-professional students » sampled in March 1987. This was 
accomplished by sampling adui ional f irst-proJessional students in all 
public institutions that had initially provided enrollment lists of 
students by level, and obtaining new lisv:s of first-professional students 
from participating private institutions that had first-professional 
programs, and sampling students from these newly obtained lists. This 
process identified 2,280 additional first-professional students and 
resulted in the total student sample of 59,886. The number of students 
sampled by type and control of institution is presented in table B.2. 



Table B. 2 --Number of students sampled, by institutional type and control 



Institutional 
type 



Control 



Number of sampled 
Students 



Doctoral 
Doctoral 



Public 

Private , 

Public 

Private, 

Public 

Private, 

Private, 

Public 

Private, 

Private. 



not-for-profit 



13,231 
13,383 
8,372 
3,998 
6,505 
2,082 
2,081 



*-year 
4 -year 
2 -year 
2 -year 
2 -year 



not-for-profit 



not-for-profit 
for-profit 



Less than 2 -year 
Less than 2 -year 
Less than 2 -year 



not-for-profit 
f or-profit 



765 
507 
3.961 



Total 



59,886 
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II. DATA SOURCES 



The data in this report were obtained from multiple sources . Once a 
student sample was identified at an institution, fall 1986 enrollment data 
on each sampled member were obtained from administrative records. These 
data were collected by trained NPSAS data collectors who visited each 
participating institution or campus from December 1986 through March 
1987. A format for collecting consistent information on each student from 
each institution was developed, although not all institutions maintained 
the same level of information for their students, and, even within a given 
institution, administrative or registration records did not always contain 
the same information for each student. The proportion of missing data on 
registration record items ranged from a low of 1.2 percent for credit- or 
contact-hour enrollment to a high of 46 percent for high school completion 
information. Thus, registration data were included for each of the 59,886 
sampled students. 

Prior to collecting registration information on each student, the NPSAS 
data collectors obtained infor. ition abont the institution by using an 
institutional checklist. The purpose of completing this checklist was to 
identify all sources and location of registration and financial aid 
records at the institution. An institutional coordinator designated by 
the institution's Chief Administrator provided information to complete the 
checklist. 

Following completion of the institutional checklist, the NPSAS data 
collectors began abstracting information from registration records for 
each sampled student. After the registration information had been 
collected the data collectors visited offices in which financial aid 
records were kept. For each student in the sample, a determination was 
made of whether that student had a financial aid record. 

For each sample member with a financial aid record, the aid record was 
obtained by the NPSAS data collector. For those students with no 
financial aid record, this phase of data collection was complete. For 
-students with an aid record, the student's aid status, type, source and 
amount of aid awarded as of the fall 1986, length of award (number of 
months each aid award covered), and if applicable, the student's family's 
financial status were recorded by the data collector either independently 
or in cooperation with the institutional financial aid coordinator in a 
consistent format designated as the Financial Aid Record Form. Of the 
59,886 students sampled for the 1987 NPSAS, 33,000 or 55 percent had a 
financial aid record in the fall of 1986. 

Fall institutional record data were edited to assure logical consistency 
and to determine the reasonableness of recorded aid award amounts and cost 
information. Aid award amounts that were outside a predefined range were 
identified and flagged. 

Record Update Task 

The initial financial aid award data did not reflect awards that were made 
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after the fall of 1986 and were not necessarily an accurate record of 
awards that were made for the fall, because of lapses in time between 
designation of eligibility for an award and specification of an award 
amount. Therefore, the fall financial aid award data were updated in the 
summer of 1987 at the end of the 1986-87 Federal financial aid program 
fiscal year. 

To carry out the update, the financial aid award data collected on each 
student in the fall were reproduced on a form facsimile. A separate form 
containing these data was produced for each student in the sample. For 
students who did not have an aid record in the fall, blank form facsimiles 
were produced. Thus, if aid had been awarded to a student after the fall 
record collection phase had been completed, the NPSAS would have an 
updated record- of the -ype, source, and amount of aid received. Also, two 
additional pieces of information were collected during the updating phase: 
1) the veteran status of the student and 2) the amount actually earned 
through the Federal College Work-Study program. Each form contained space 
for adding additional awards and award amounts that were specified or made 
after the initial fall record collection. If the source of an award did 
not change, but the award amount did, the originally recorded award amount 
was struck, and the updated award amount was entered on each form 
facsimile. Fail award amounts that had been identified as out-of -range, 
following edits of the data, were highlighted to assure that they should 
be either verified or corrected. 

Institutional coordinators at each participating institution were 
contacted, the updating task was described and cooperation in the updating 
task was solicited. Coordinators were asked to update the financial aid 
records themselves, or, if that were not possible, have a NPSAS data 
collector update the records for them. Of the 1,074 institutions 
participating in the fall 1986 record collection, two refused to 
participate in the updating task and 10 did not participate because the 
school had closed. Thus, only the 175 students in these 12 schools did 
not have their financial aid information updated. Additionally, of the 
1,062 institutions participating in the updating, only 35 requested the 
assistance of a NPSAS data collector. When updated Financial Aid Record 
Forms were compared with the original Fall Financial Aid Record Forms, it 
was found that 37 percent of the forms had one or more updates. Of all 
originally reported items on the form, 1.9 percent were updated, and .06 
percent were corrected. 

Student Survey 

Each of the 59,886 students sampled for the NPSAS was mailed a 
questionnaire. The questionnaire was initially mailed in March 1987 to 
the student's school or local address as identified in the institution's 
registration records. 

Nonrespondents to the initial mailing were sent two mailgram reminders and 
eventually a second questionnaire. Since the second mailing occurred at 
the end of the 1986-87 academic year (in May 1987), it was felt that 
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additional mailings to the student's school address would not be 
productive, and all individuals who had not responded to the mail 
questionnaire (first or second mailings) were targeted for telephone 
interviews. The telephone interview encompassed all but five items in the 
mail questionnaire to preclude planned, unacceptablj high item nonresponse 
rates, although the order of items was changed to facilitate telephone 
interviewing. Table B.3 presents the results of the student questionnaire 
data collection activities and table B.4 presents both unweighted and 
weighted response rates by type and control of institutions attended by 
students in the of fall 1986 and by student characteristics that were 
available from fall registration records. The unweighted response rate is 
the number of students who responded, divided by the total number of 
students in the sample. The weighted response rate takes into account the 
sampling weight associated with each sampled student. Table B.5 shows the 
overall responre rate to the student questionnaire by type and control of 
institution. This rate is the product of the institutional response rate 
and the student questionnaire response rate. The overall response rate 
was 67 percent across all types and controls of institutions in the 
sample . 

Items on the student questionnaire were edited to assure internal 
consistency of the data and to determine the reasonableness of reported 
amounts (financial aid, other sources of support, expenses). Reported 
expenses that were outside a predefined range were forced into the 
distribution at the minimum and maximum levels o. the range. Students who 
reported aid awards lower or higher than the minimum or maximum level 
possible for that source and type of aid, were assi^ed values at minimum 
and maximum levels. 

In addition to editing the student questionnaire data, a significant 
amount of telephone follow up to retrieve missing or out-of -range 
responses on 21 key items was carried out. These key items included 
sources of financial support, education expense items, items to define 
dependency status, and the financial condition variables for students 
identified as independent. Over 14,000 students were contacted for data 
retrieval. _ 
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Table B.3--Humber of «tud«it, In NPSAS SM pl., by data collection medium and 



response status 



Collection 

medium Total 



Response status 



Completed 



Hon- 



Hon " Final non- 
respondents Refused loc atable Ineligible respondent, 



Mall 59,886 
Telephone' 35,200 
TOTAL 



23,584 
19,657 
43,241 



35,200 
4,256 



51 
2,724 
3,260 



7,817 
7,817 



*A11 35,200 nonrespondents to null questionnaire telephoned. 



566 
746 
1,372 



4,256 



O 
I 
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Table . 4- -Response rates for student questionnaire mailout based on 

student characteristics from the ins itutional records data 



Response rate 
Unweighted Weighted 



a;i 


Students 




72.1% 


71.1% 


Tvoe 


Control 








Doctoral 


Public 




75.5 


75.5 


Doctoral 


Private, not- 


for-profit 


71.8 


71.4 




Public 




74. 3 


74.5 


4-year 


Private, not- 


for-profit 


76.1 


76.5 


2 -year 


Public 




66.3 


65.6 


2-year 


Private, not- 


for-profit 


73.1 


67.8 


2 -year 


Private, for-profit 


71.1 


70.9 


7-ess than 2 -year 


Public 




67.5 


67.9 


Less than 2 -year 


Private, not- 


for-profit 


62.1 


62.3 


Less than 2 -year 


Private, for-profit 


CO c 

37 . J 


60 . 7 


Aidedness 


Dependency 








Aided 


Dependent 




78.6 


78.9 


Aided 


Independent 




69.5 


70.6 


Nonaided 


23 or younger 


71 . 3 


71. 4 


Nonaided 


24 or older 




68.3 


66.4 


Race 










Black 






65.9 


65.5 


White 






75.0 


73.3 


Hispanic 






66.2 


65.7 


Other 






69 . 0 


67.4 


Unknown 






69.2 


68.9 


Sex 










Male 






72.0 


71.0 


Female 






72.6 


71.4 


Unknown 






64.6 


63.7 


Level 










Clock hour 






64.0 


66.0 


Undergraduate 






73.1 


71.2 


Graduate 






73.5 


73.9 


Firs t -prof ess iona 1 






72.8 


70.6 


Unclassified 






72.8 


73.0 


Attendance Status 










Full-time 






73.9 


74.6 


Part-time 






68.5 


66.1 


Unknown 






66.4 


64.7 
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B.5~0verall lighted response rates for student questionnaire 



All students 



Type 

Doctoral 

Doctoral 

4 -year 

4 -year 

2-year 

2-year 

2-year 

Less than 2-year 
Less than 2-year 
Less than 2-vear 



Control 



Institutional 
response '-ate 



94. 61 



Questionnaire 
response rate 



Overall 
response rate 



67.; 



! 



Public 
Private, not 
Public 
Private, not 
Public 

Private, not* 
Private, for- 
Public 

Private, not- 
Private, for 



for-profit 

-for-profit 

-for-profit 
•profit 

•for-profit 
•profit 



95.3 


75.5 


72.0 


93.6 


71.4 


66.8 


97.0 


74.5 


72.2 


92.0 


76.5 


70.4 


96.0 


65.6 


63.0 


93.8 


67.8 


63.6 


97.3 


70.9 


69.0 


72.6 


67.9 


49.3 


89.2 
86.7 


62.3 
60.7 


55.6 
52.7 
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III. ESTIMATION WEIGHTS 



The production of student-level estimates was accomplished in steps. 
First, student-level estimates were obtained by using weights that 
reflected the probability of a student's being selected for the NPSAS 
sample. In addition to the probability of selection, a ratio adjustment 
was made based upon information from the 1986-87 Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS) and the 1985-86 Higher Education General 
Information Survey (HEGIS). 

Since the student was selected in a multistage manner, the student weight 
was the product of the reciprocals of the probabilities of selection at 
each stage. The first nonresponse adjustment was related to the 
institution- level nonresponse (that is, refusal to participate in NPSAS). 
The institution- level, weighted-response rate is shown in table B.l. 

A ratio adjustment technique was used to adjust for institution- level 
nonresponse and to reduce the variance of the estimates. The IPEDS/HEGIS 
file was the source that was used for the ratio adjustment. For 
institutions that could not be matched to the IPEDS/HEGIS file, a simple, 
nonresponse adjustment factor (the inverse of t.ie weighted-response rate) 
was used. 

The final weighc for a student for the records data is the product of the 
adjusted institution weight and the within- institution student weight. 
The within- institution student weight is the inverse of the probability of 
selection of the student within the institution. 

For the student questionnaire, an additional nonresponse adjustment was 
needed to reflect the fact that only about 72 percent (43,2'fl) of the 
students completed the form. The student questionnaire weight is the 
product of the record data weight avid a student level nonresponse 
adjustment. The student questionnaire nonresponse adjustment is the 
inverse of the weighted response rate shown in table B.4. Tue student 
questionnaire weights were used to produce the national estimates of the 
number of students by their characteristics presented in this report. — 

Reliability of the Estimates 

The estimates in this report are subject to both sampling and nonsampling 
error. Sampling error arises because a sample of individuals was selected 
from a population and was used to make inferences about the population. 
Estimates derived from one sample differ from_ejstimates derived from • 
another sample drawn from the sane population in the same way. These 
differences result from sampling variability. There are a number of 
methods for computing estimates of the sampling variability of the 
statistics produced from complex sample designs (that is, multistage, 
stratified, cluster samples with varying probabilities of selection) such 
as that used for NPSAS. A stratified, jackknife replicate approach was 
chosen for NPSAS. 
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One measure of sampling error is the coefficient of variation (CV), which 
is the standard error of an estimate, divided by the estimate. The CV 
represents the variability of an estimate expressed as a percent of the 
estimate. This has the effect of standardizing the variation in terms of 
units and orders of magnitude. Estimate CVs can be used to determine the 
standard error of an estimate. For example, 44.5 percent of 
undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 1986 received some financial aid. 
The estimated CV of this estimate is .0021. This means that aboat .21 
percent of the estimate is due to the variation of this estimate among 
samples. To calculate the standard error of the estimated proportion of. 
aided undergraduates, the CV is multiplied by the estimate: 
.0021(. 445)-. 0009. This standard error may then be used to establish a 
confidence interval around the estimate. To establish the 95 percent 
confidence interval around the proportion of aided 'undergraduates, the 
standard error is multiplied by 1.96: .0009(1.96)-. 0017. The resulting 
value is then added to the estimate (.445+. 00 17) and subtracted from the 
estimate (.445-. 0017). This procedure yields a confidence interval (.443 
to .4467) which would contain the "true" proportion of aided 
undergraduates in 95 percent of the samples that might have been drawn 
from the population of postsecondary students enrolled in the fall of 
1986. Coefficients of variation for selected characteristics are 
presented in tables B.6 and E.7. CVs for all other estimates presented in 
the report are available on request. 

Analytic Methodology 

All comparisons cited in the text of this report were significant at or 
beyond the .05 level as determined by pairwise t- tests for independent 
samples. The level of significance used in making comparisons was 
adjusted for the number of comparisons made within a "family" of 
comparisons defined as either the row or column variable. Adjustments 
were made using a Bonferroni adjustment to preclude the possibility of 
some comparisons being significant by chance alone. 

All entries in the tables were based on at least 30 unweighted cases. 
Tables B.8 and B.9 present unweighted numbers of individuals in «- v e NPSAS 
by selected characteristics. Percentage distributions developed . »r this 
report were based on the number of cases for whom data were available for 
the variable (s) of interest. Th- W total number of students presented in 
each table, however, is the estimated number of students enrolled, rather 
than the number of cases for whom data were available. 
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Table B.6— Coefficients of variation for the number of undergraduates and the percent awarded aid, by aid status, source 
of aid, and control and level of institution 



Coefficent of variation (in percents) 

Control and — 

level of Number of Percent with Percent with Percent with Percent with Percent with 

institution undergr?duates any aid* Federal aid State aid Institutional aid Other aid 



Total undergraduates 


0.19 


0.21 


0.25 


0.52 


0.53 


0.47 


Public 


0.23 


0.32 


0.38 


0.72 


0.77 


0.70 


4-year doctoral 


0.31 


o.?c 


0.44 


0.73 


0.75 


1.04 


Other 4-year 


0.52 


0.52 


0.58 


1.08 


1.16 


1.50 


2-year 


0.41 


0.79 


0.87 


1.41 


1.97 


1.24 


Less than 2-year 


4.89 


2.19 


2.96 


7.31 


10.86 


3.62 


Private, not-for-profit 


0 36 


0.24 


0.37 


0.70 


0.61 


0.93 


4-year doctoral 


0.83 


0.30 


0.36 


1.03 


0.50 


1.18 


Other 4-year 


0.48 


0.32 


0.53 


1.02 


0.97 


1.43 


2-year 


1.95 


1.34 


1.58 


2.67 


3.72 


3.66 


Less than 2-year 


5.8 


2.78 


2.77 


7.21 


5.60 


7.53 


Private, for-profit 


1.08 


0.30 


0.39 


2.35 


2.33 


4.24 


2-year and above 


1.9 


0.44 


0.54 


2.92 


3.85 


3.18 


Less than 2-year 


1.59 


0.33 


0.41 


4.82 


3.01 


6.61 



i * Includes students who said they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid. 
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Table B.7--Coeff icients of variation for the number of undergraduates and the percent awarded aid. by aid status, source 
of aid, and selected student characteristic 



i 



Selected Coefficent of variation (in percents) 

student J HuBbei ; °[ Percent with Percent with Percent with Percent'with Percent"witji" 

f^ff™'!!" any aid 11 Federal aid state aid Institutional aid Other aid 

Total undergraduates 0.19 0.21 0*25 0~52 I'll' o~47~ 
Gender 

5" ,e . HI °- 27 °- 3 2 0.67 0.60 0.76 

FeM,e 0-26 0.24 0.27 0.57 o!63 o!o7 

Race/ethnicity 

American Indian 2.36 1.75 K96 2.82 3.31 5 43 

Asian American 0.98 0.90 1.07 l 54 1 71 9 is 

8Jack. non-Hispanic 1.04 0.53 0.59 1.17 1*22 1 85 

HHf*nic 1.10 0.63 0.78 1.27 70 909 

White. non-Hispanic 0.23 0.26 0.33 0.66 0.56 o!50 

Age 

23 or younger 0 2 3 0.23 0.25 0.48 0.53 0.64 

M-w 0.41 0.40 0.51 l 18 i ?n 1 in 

30 or older 0.47 0.45 0.56 t™ \f 6 \\$ 

Marital status 

2T rled • w 01 M2 °- 47 0-61 1-40 1 31 l 09 

Hot married 2/ 0 .18 0.2) 0.24 0.48 0.53 ol53 

Attendance status 

Full-time U.20 0.18 0.23 0 43 n 40 no 

Part-time 0.54 0.59 0.74 1.74 K30 0.M 

Dependency status 

^pendent 0.21 0.24 0.26 0.52 0 54 0 61 

dependent 0.40 0.29 0.37 09 oig? QM 

Housing status 

School-owned 0.51 0.25 0.33 0.54 0 52 0 85 

Off-canpus. not uo * u * oa 

with parents 0.32 0.24 0.32 0 7 7 0 68 n fin 

°- 42 °-« °- 7 * l-M lS 
1/ Includes students who said they were awarded aid but were not s^iHr^rSr^rce of aid" 

21 Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 
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Table B. 8— Unweighted number of undergraduates responding to the NPSAS student questionnaire, by aid 
status, source of aid, and control and level of institution 



Control and 
level of 


.lumber of 






Source of aid 1/ 




institution 


undergraduates 


Any aid 2/ 


Federal 


State 


Institutional 


Other 


Total undergraduates 


34,882 


20,374 


15,969 


6,653 


?,554 


2,744 


Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


17,568 
7,191 
5,5.19 
4,312 
51b 


7,928 
3,541 
2,704 
1,386 
297 


6,035 
2.666 
2.145 
973 
251 


2,706 
1,066 
1.109 
463 
68 


1,903 
1,115 
522 
244 

22 


1,113 
507 
319 
257 
30 


Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


13,355 
5,647 
5,870 
1.523 
315 


9,078 
3,635 
4,115 
1,099 
229 


6,726 
2,675 
3,021 
827 
203 


3,477 
1.210 
1,735 
445 
87 


5,488 
2,266 
2,686 
516 
20 


1,491 
614 

725 
130 
22 


Private, for-profit 
2-year and above 
Less than 2-year 


3,959 
1,601 
2,358 


3,368 
1,334 
2,034 


3,208 
1,260 
1,948 


470 
327 
143 


163 
73 
90 


140 
59 
81 



^ 1/ Numbers added across the various sources may total more than the number 

, of students receiving any aid because some students receive aid from multiple sources. 

2/ Includes students who said they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid. 
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Table B. 9— Unweighted number of undergraduates responding to the NPSAS student questionnaire, by aid 
status, source of aid, and selected student characteristic 

Selected Source of aid 1/ 

student Number of — — — — - 

characteristic undergraduates Any aid 2/ Federal State Institutional Other 

Total undergraduates 34,882 20,374 15,969 S'Sii" " 77is4 2*744" 

Gender 34,881 20,373 15,968 6,652 7,553 2,744 

Hale 15,583 8,911 6,948 2,796 3,409 1 175 

Female 19,298 11,462 9,020 3,856 4,144 1,569 

Race/ethn1c1ty 34,740 20,285 15,901 6,623 7,530 2,731 

American Indian 246 159 146 43 42 26 

Asian American 1,572 843 668 341 331 126 

Blac!., non-H1span1c 3,395 2,624 2,348 793 631 208 

Hispanic 2,024 1,302 1,118 449 337 129 

White, non-H1span1c 27,503 15,357 11,621 4,997 6,189 2,242 

Age 34,874 20,370 15,967 6,653 7,554 2,744 

23 or younger 23,505 14,455 11,379 5,214 6,357 1,735 

24-29 5,151 2,909 2,382 672 621 390 

30 or older 6,218 3,006 2,206 767 576 619 

Marital status 34,845 20,361 15,S62 6,653 7,553 2,742 

Married 6,712 3,246 2,391 687 718 631 

Not married 3/ 28,133 17,115 13,571 5,966 6,835 2,111 

Attendance status 33,662 19,715 15,439 6,493 7,354 2.664 

Full-time 25,550 16,988 13,802 6,016 6,764 1 918 

Part-time 8,112 2,727 1,637 477 590 746 

Dependency status 34,741 20,342 15,954 6,650 7,543 2,738 

Dependent 23,694 13,645 10,409 4,861 6,148 1,773 

Independent 11,047 6,697 5,545 1,789 1,395 965 

Housing status 34,865 20,365 15,961 6,652 7,554 2,742 

School-owned 10,045 6,913 5,302 2,587 4,102 1,054 
Off -campus, not 

ul with parents 15,538 8,441 6,727 2,273 2,113 1,245 

With parents 9,282 5,011 3,932 1,792 1^339 443 

1/ Numbers added across the various sources may total more tnan the nuirter of 
students receiving any aid because some students received aid from multiple sources. 

2/ Includes students who said they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid* 

3/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 
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Since the NPSAS collected data for the first time in 1986-87, it is 
important to compare estimates from the NPSAS with other postsecondary 
education data sources. These comparisons will permit readers to 1) 
examine differences in results between NPSAS and other published data 2) 
consider the reasonableness of these differences, and 3) put the NPSAS 
data into a more familiar context. 

A. NPSAS vs. IPEDS/HEGI S Fall Enrollment Report For 1986-87 

The Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS)/Higher 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) annually collects data on the 
number of students enrolled in the fall of the school year. HEGIS has 
collected data from higher education institutions whose accreditation was 
recognized by the U.S. Department of Education since 1965. IPEDS expands 
the universe of data collection to all schools in the United States whose 
primary mission is to provide postsecondary education. The first data on 
this expanded universe was collected in the 1986-87 school year. Thus 
for the less traditional postsecondary institutional sectors, the 
IPEDS/HEGIS fall 1986 enrollment counts are currently underaoina 
evaluation. 6 6 

Table B.10 presents a comparison of the NPSAS estimates of total 
enrollment by control and level and type of institution and the 
IPEDS/HEGIS estimates for fall 1986. For fall enrollment data from 
institutions that award at least a 2-year degree, IPEDS/HEGIS collects 
information from all such institutions. For private, not-for-profit and 
private, for-profit institutions that do not award at least a 2-year 
degree, IPEDS/HEGIS collects enrollment data from a sample of institutions 
so the IPEDS/HEGIS estimates of enrollment in these sectors are subject to 
sampling variability as are all the NPSAS estimates of enrollment. Table 
B. 10 indicates the estimated sampling error as well as the estimated 
enrollments from these two sources of data. 

Table B.10 indicates that, NPSAS estimates of enrollment are somewhat 
different from those of IPEDS/HEGIS, with NPSAS enrollments generally 
lower than those of IPEDS/HEGIS. These differences represent abou- 11 
percent of total enrollment in all institutional sectors, and virtually 
disappear when the institutional universes of the two studies are 
considered and the students counted by the two data sources are examined. 

By far the largest percentage difference between the NPSAS and IPEDS/HEGIS 
enrollment estimates occurs in the less than 2-yeai institutional sector, 
and, in particular, /,mong private institutions in this sector. Much of 
the differences bef./een enrollment estimates among these types of schools 
are due to differences in the institutional universes of the two studies. 
In drawing the NPSAS institutional sample from the IPEDS/HEGIS universe 
merged with other lists of postsecondary institutions, it was found that 
among the 1,353 schools selected for the NPSAS, 125 less than 2-year 

K3 



Table B.10 Comparisons of NPSAS estimates of enrollment and IPEDS/HEGIS 

estimates for the fall 1986, by level of student and institutional 
type 



NPSAS IPEDS/HEGIS 
Undergraduates 



4 -year institutions 


6,144,961 


(± 


28,400) 


6,658,955 


2 -year institutions 


4,541,440 


(± 


24,000) 


5.0J2.846 


Less than 2 -year 


527,030 


(± 


13,300) 


1,002,348 (+ 107,800) 


Public 


134,561 


(± 


6,316) 


148,967 


Private, not-for-profit 


11,213 


(± 


953) 


90,193 (+ 21,100) 


Private, for-profit 


381,257 


(± 


6,0x7) 


763,188 (+ 86,700) 


Total 


11,213,431 


(± 


21,686) 


12,674,249 (+ 107,800) 








Graduates 




4-year institutions 


1,063,146 


(± 


5,004) 


1,187,958 








First-Profess iona 1 


4 -year institutions 


300,907 


(± 


11,214) 


283,775 
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schools were ineligible for the study, either because they were closed at 
the time of the study or they were determined to be out ..f scope. Of 
these, 65 were out of scope for the NPSAS for the following reasons: 

1) their program length was less than 3 months (23 institutions) ; 

2) they served only secondary students (17 institutions); 

3) they were o private employer or union school or tutoring center 

(9 institutions); 

4) they offered correspondence courses only (8 institutions); and 
5/ they were not schools, usually onlv administrative offices 

(8 institutions). 

The estimated weighted enrollment from these out -of- scope institutions is 
335,000. 

Both the NPSAS and IPEDS/HEGIS estimates of enrollment in this sector are 
subject to sampling error. Moreover, there is an intrinsic difference 
between lists of fall enrollees as gathered in the NPSAS and institutional 
reports of enrollment as collected in IPEDS/HEGIS. Different 
methodologies could result in differences between estimates of the two 
studies that are much larger than differences due to sampling 
variability. It is interesting to note, however, that once the enrollment 
of out-of-scope for NPS\S institutions are ex-iuded from the IPEDS/HEGIS 
enrollment counts, .;he observed differences t -ween these two data sources 
are not substantially significant. 

Differences between NPSAS undergraduate enrollment estimates and 
IPEDS/HEGIS undergraduate counts for the 4-year and 2 -year sectors can be 
explained largely in terms of individual student eligibility for the NPSAS 
vis a vis IPEDS/HEGIS and in terms of enrollment lists that were provided 
to the NPSAS by institutions. 

Definitional differences between students eligible for inclusion in 
IPEDS/HEGIS enrollments and students eligible for inclusion in the NPSAS 
sample are subtle. Both include all postsecondary students enrolled in a 
course for credit toward a degree or other for award, as well as all 
postsecondary students enrolled in a vocational or occupationally specific 
program. Both explicitly exclude students who are exclusively auditing 
courses. On the other hand, IPEDS/HEGIS enrollments include high school 
students enrolled for credit; whereas, NPSAS specifically exclude*, these 
students. Moreover, institutions often include in their enrollment 
reports students who enrolled exclusively in remedial courses, or students 
enrolled exclusively in avocational courses, both of whom were ineligible 
for the NPSAS sample. Additionally, some not insignificant portion of 
students included in institutional enrollment reports may have registered 
for the fall but were not in attendance at the institution in October, 
when the NPSAS sample was identified. 

While it is not poss'ble to get precise estimates of the number of 
students that would be accounted for because of the differences in 
eligibility criteria for the NPSAS versus. IPEDS/HEGIS, the number of 



exclusively remedial students counted in IPEDS/HEGIS is available from the 
1986-87 IFEDS enrollment report and is presented in table B.ll. As may be 
noted from the table, exclusively remedial students account for a small 
proportion of enrollment in 4- and 2 -year institutions. 

It also is possible to get rough estimates of the number of students 
ineligible for the NPSAS who are included in the IPEDS/HEGIS enrollment 
reports based on the number of students initially sampled for the NPSAS 
who were subsequently found to be ineligible because they were high school 
students, exclusively avocational students or not actually in attendance 
in October of 1986. These types of students comprise about 2 percent of 
the total IPEDS/HEGIS enrollment or about 233,000 students in 4- and 
2 -year institutions. 

With respect to enrollment lists, it must be noted that lists of enrolled 
students were requested at specific campus locations visited by NPSAS 
interviewers. For this reason, it is possible that students enrolled 
exclusively at off-campus or extension centers may not have been included 
in the enrollment lists provided to the NPSAS and could result in a NPSAS 
underestimate of tha number of students enrolled. Fortunately, the IPEDS 
enrollment report asks institutions to report the number of students 
enrolled exclusively in off -campus centers so it is possible to get an 
excellent idea of the number of such students that might have been 
excluded from the NPSAS sample. This number of students reported for the 
1986-87 fall term is presented in table B.31 by level of student and type 
of institution. 
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Table B. 11 -Number of students included in IPEDS enrollment counts, 
not included In wps &s. bv institutional typ e 

Enrolled in Enrolled in 
remedial courses off -campus 
Type of Instituti ng only centers only 



Undergraduates 

4 -y ear 16, 93* 196,344 

2 - vear 58,084 251,289 



4-year 




The difference between IPEDS/HEGIS undergraduate enrollment counts and 
NPSAS estimates of the number of undergraduate students enrolled in 
October 1986 is about 8.3 percent in the 4- and 2-year institutional 
sectors (table B.10). The differences detailed above account for about 
6.4 percent of the difference between the IPEDS/HEGIS and NPSAS enrollment 
counts. Sampling variability in the NPSAS estimates of the number of 
undergraduates accounts for an additional 1 percent of enrollment in 
4-year and 2-year schools, so, as in the less than 2-year sector, observed 
differences in enrollment counts virtually disappear when the procedures 
of the two studies are examined. 
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NPSAS vs. IPEDS 1986-87 Institutional Activity Report 



Beginning in the 1986-87 school year, The Integrated Post secondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS) collected data on the unduplicated number 
of students who were enrolled during the 1986-87 school year (July 1, 
1986 to June 30, 1987). From this data source, it is possible o 
determine the proportion of students who were enrolled in fall 1986 to 
all students who ever enrolled during the school year* The 
unduplicated full -year enrollment counts were a totally new data 
collectim in 1986-87 for all institutions in the IPEDS universe. 
Thus, estimates from this source are subject to verification. Table 
B.12 presents estimates of the number of undergraduates enrolled in 
fall 1986 based on the NPSAS sample of postsecondary institutions and 
estimates of the unduplicated number of undergraduates who ever 
enrolled during the 1986-87 school year, based on the same 
institutional sample, by type and control of institution. 

As may be seen from table B.12, about 14.5 million undergraduate 
students were enrolled in the 1986-87 school year, and about 11.2 
million of these students were enrolled in the fall of 1986 -- 
representing about 63 percent of all students enrolled in the 1986-87 
school year. It also is evident from the table that the proportion of 
all students ever enrolled who were enrolled in the fall differs 
markedly by level and control of inst '.tution. Almost 71 percent of all 
students who attended a traditional 4-year institution were enrolled in 
the fall, whereas only abou.t 51 percent of students that attended a 
less traditional private, for-profit institution were enrolled in the 
fall. Furthermore, in private, for-profit, less than 2-year schools, 
only 46 percent of those ever enrolled in the 1986-87 school year were 
enrolled in the fall of 1986. 
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Table B.12 Comparisons of fall 1986 estimates of undergraduate 

enrollment and estimates of the number of undergraduate students 
ever enrolled in school year, 1986-87 based on the NPSAS 
institutional sample, by control and level of institution 



Control and 

level of 
Institution 



Total 

Pub; ic 
4-year 
2 -year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, not-for-profit 
4-year 
2 -year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, for-profit 
2 -year 

Less than 2 -year 



Fall 1986 
undergraduate 
enrollment 1/ 



11,213,434 



4,262,608 
4,180,263 
129,219 



1,888,730 
133,779 
16,441 



223,859 
378,535 



Number of undergraduates 
ever enrolled in 
1986-87 school year 2/ 



17,692,000 



5,796,000 
7,440,000 
219,000 



2,823, 0C0 
212,000 
28,000 



352,000 
822,000 



1/ These numbers are based on NPSAS estimates of fall enrollment. The 
IPEDS estimates of fall enrollment are approximately ..2,600,000 
undergraduates • 

2/ These numbers are based on the IPEDS Institutional Activity report for 
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NPSAS vs. Pell Program Data 



Pell grants are awarded to undergraduate students who enroll In a 
postsecondary institution at any point in the Fell program fiscal year 
(July 1, 1986 to June 30, 1987). In examining the validity of the 
NPSAS data, two different approaches to comparisons between the NPSAS 
data and the Pell Grant program file may be taken. First, the NPSAS 
student sample file was merged with the Fell grant recipient file on 
the basis of student social security number. The purpose of this merge 
was to determine the match between the number of Pell recipients as 
estimated by the NPSAS and the number of recipients as specified by the 
Fell program file for the same sample 7 students. Table- B.13 and 
B.14 present, the unweighted and weighted number of cases that both the 
NPSAS student file and the Pell grant: recipient file report as having 
had a Fell grant in 1986-87 and the unweighted and weighted number of 
cases where there were difference between the two data sources. 

As the unweighted table indicates, only in 2.9 percent of the cases was 
there disagreement between the two data sources. In .8 j w . of the 
cases (313 unweighted cases), the 1986-87 Pell recipient , Indicated 
individuals had received a Fell grant tat no Pell award information was 
obtained through NPSAS data sources; in the remaining 2.1 percent of 
mismatched cases, NPSAS financial aid records data indicated receipt of 
a Pell grant, although the Pell recipient file had no record of such 
receipt. Thus, although there was not perfect agreement between these 
two data source", the margin of difference was quite saall. 
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Table B. 13— Unweighted number of undergraduate Pell recipients as determiner by the KPSAS 
student data file and the Pell Grant recipient file for the KPSAS student 
sample 



Pell File 

Pell Grant No Pell Grant 

NPSA$ Pile Humber Percent of Total Number Percent of Total Total 

Pe. *;rant 6,734 19. 2% 724 2. IX 7,458 

Ho Pell Grant 313 .8* 27,245 * 77. 8X 27,893 

Total 7,047 27,969 35,016 

ro 
I 

Table B. 14— Weighted number of undergraduate Pell recipients as determined by the hPSAS 

student data file and the Pell Grant recipient file for the N*»SAS student sample 

Pell File 

Pell Grant No Pell Grant 

NPSAg file Number fercent of Total Number Percent of Total Total 

Pell Grant 1,776,236 15. 9% 181,490 1.6 1,957,726 

No Pell Grant 97,722 .87* 9,146,348 81.7 9,244,070 



Total 



1,873 958 



1 4 1 

9,327,838 



11,201,796 



A second approach that was taken in examining the validity of the NPSAS 
data was to try and determine trom the Pell program files some 
indication of when in the school year a specific number of Pell grants 
were awarded, from the Pell program files it is possible to obtain 
information on the month in which Pell grant funds were disbursed to 
institutions to support eligible students. These disbursements 
generally occur within 1 to 2 months after a student submits an 
eligibility notice to the school, the school disburses the money, and 
then the school requests reimbursement from the Pell program. Although 
disbursements do not exactly correspond to enrollment periods, there is 
a high correlation between these two parameters. Table B.15 presents 
the cumulative number of Pell grants that were disbursed for the 
1986-87 Pell program year by month. 

Table B. 15—Cummulative number of Pell grant disbursements, 
by month 



Month Number 



August 1986 


18,183 


September 


70,042 


October 


699,218 


November 


1,139,131 


December 


1,625,729 


January 1987 


1,819,673 


February 


2,045,836 


March 


2,246,321 


April 


2,429,805 


May 


2,514,035 


June 


2,595,536 


July 


2,667,775 


August 


2,708,635 


September 


2,725,169 


October 


2,734,625 


November 


2,742,749 


December 


2,747,448 


January 1988 


2,763,210 



For students enrolled in fall 1986 it might be expected that the 
overwhelming majority of disbursements from the Pell program would occur 
from October 1986 through February 1987. As may be calculated from table 
B.15, during this 5-month period about 1.98 million Pell grants were 
disbursed. Thus, it might be concluded that about 1.98 million students 
enrolled in Fall 1986 received a Pell grant. In fact, the NPSAS (table 
5.1 of this report) indicates that about 17.5 percent of the 11.2 million 
undergraduate students enrolled in fall 1986, or about 1.96 million 
students, received a Pell gr^nt. 
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In addition to evaluating the validity of the NPSAS data, it is worthwhile 
to use the Pell Grant program recipient file tc determine the proportion 
of all 1986-87 Pell recipients that were enrolled in the fall of 1986 and 
to compare the characteristics of Pell recipients who wer« enrolled in 
fall 1986 with all 1986-87 Pell grant recipients. Table B.16 presents the 
number of Pell recipients enrolled in fall 198 i as estimated from the 
NPSAS and the total number of Pell recipients for the 1986-87 Pell program 
year (July 1, 1986 to June 30, *.?37) as derived from a preliminary Pell 
recipient file, by control and level of institution. As the table 
suggests, approximately three-fourths of all 1986-87 Pell recipients were 
enrolled in fall 1986, although this proportion varied considerably as a 
function of the control and level of the institution attended. For 
example, 86 percent of all 1986-87 Pell recipients in public, 4-year 
institutions were enrolled in the fall, whereas only about 46 percent of 
all 1986-87 Pell recipients in less than 2-year, private, for-profit 
schools were enrolled in the fall. 

It is also valuable to note that the share of Pell grants awarded to 
students in each of the institutional sectors changes markedly when the 
entire 1986-87 school year is considered in relation to the fall 
enrollment period. For example, students in 4-year public institutions 
account for over 40 percent of the Pell grants awarded to fall enrollees, 
but only about Z'j percent awarded to all students in the 1986-87 program 
year. On the other hand, the proportion of Pell grants awarded to 
students in the private, for-profit sector rises from over 14 percent for 
fall enrollees to about 23 percent for all 1986-87 school year enrollees. 
The proportions of students receiving aid in each sector are variable as 
well (table B.17) for fall enrollees as opposed to students enrolled over 
the whole 1986-87 program year particularly in the private, for- profit, 
2-year sector. 

To compare the characteristics of Pell recipients who were enrolled in 
fall 1986 with all 1986-87 Pell recipients, the NPSAS fall sample was 
matched to the 1986-87 Pell recipient file. The weighted distributions of 
this sample on such characteristics as the student aid index (a 
combination of family income, family wealth, and the cost of attending a 
particular institution that indicates a student's eligibility for a Pell 
award, and the mount of that award), the Pell disbursement amount (the 
size of the Pell grant), and the reported cost of attendance were 
calculated. The distributions of all 1986-87 Pell recipients on these 
same characteristics also were determined. When the two sets of 
distributions were compared (figures B.l, B.2, and B.3), there were no 
important differences between them, although as figures B.2 and B.3 
indicate, the amount of award and the reported cost of attendance were 
slightly higher for students enrolled in fall 1986. This was anticipated, 
however, since students who enroll in the fall for an entire year would 
have higher costs and correspondingly higher grant awards, all other 
things being equal, than students who enroll for only part of the year. 
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Table B.16-- Comparisons of fall 1986 estimates of the number of Pell grant recipients and the total 
number of Pell grant recipients in the 1986-87 school year, by control and level of 
institution 



Control and 
level of 
Inst 1 tut Ion 



Fall 1986 

Pell 
recipients 1/ 



Share of 
Pell Grants 
fall 1986 



Total number of 

Pell recipients Ln the 

1986-87 school rear 2/ 



Share of Pell 
Grant? 1986-87 
school year 



Total 



1,960,792 



100X 



2,689,233 



100X 



Public 
4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

O Private, not-for-profit 
4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 



790,984 
501,631 
33,080 



312,714 
34,247 
5,524 



40.3 
25.6 
1.6 



15.9 
1.1 
.3 



925,413 
636,300 
24,879 



434,360 
47,659 
11,569 



34.4 

?3.7 
.9 



i6.2 
1.8 
.4 



Private, for-profit 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 



1/ 1987 NPSAS 



88,424 
194,188 



4.5 
9.9 



184,322 
424,731 



6.9 
15.8 



/ Preliminary data extracted from the 1986-87 Pell Grant Program files prl 
to merger of applicant/recipient Information. 
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Table B . 17 Proportion of enrolled students who received a Pell award by institutional sector for fall 1986 and the 1986-87 school year 



Control and 

level of 
institution 



Number of 
Pell awards 
fall 1986 



Undergraduate 

enrollment 
fall 1986 1/ 



Proportion 
of students 
with Pell 
fall 1986 2/ 



Number of 
Pell awards 
1986-87 
school year 2/ 



Enrollment 

1956-87 
school year 3/ 



Proportion of 
students with 
?ell, 1986-87 
school year 



Total 



1,960,792 



11,213,434 



17.5 



2,689,233 



17,602,000 



15.2 



Public 
A -year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, not-for-prof 
4 -year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 

Private, for profit 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 
1/ 1987 NPSAS. 



790,984 
501,631 
33,080 



312,714 
34,247 
5,524 



88,424 
194,188 



4,262,608 
4,180,263 
129,219 



1,888,730 
133,779 
16,441 



223,859 
378,535 



18.5 
11.5 
25.6 



16.6 
25.6 
35.6 



; .5 
51.3 



925,413 
636,300 
24,879 



434,360 
47,659 
11,564 



184,322 
424,731 



5, 796, COO 
7,440,000 
219, 0C0 



2,823,000 
212,000 
28,000 



352,000 
822,000 



16.0 
8.6 
11.3 



15.4 
22.4 
41.3 



52.4 
51.6 



2/ Preliminary data extracted from the 1986-87 Pell Grant program files prior 
to merger of applicant /recipient information. 

3/ These numbers are based on the IPEDS Institutional Activity report for 1986-87. 
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Figure B.l— STUDENT AID INDEX (SAI) 

Total Pell Recipients 
vs. NPSAS Pell Recipients 
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Figure B.2— Repor " od Cost of Attendance 

Total Pell Recipients 
vs. NPSAS Pell Recipients 
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Figure B.3--Pell Disbursement Amount 

Total Pell Recipients 
vs. NPSAS Pell Recipients 
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NPSAS vs. Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) Program Data 



The 1936-87 GSL quarterly reports contain the cumulative number of 
Guaranteed Student Loan commitments that lenders made during the 
1986-07 fiscal year, by quarter. It does not contain a record of the 
number of students who actually received a GSL to attend a 
postsecondary institution. Furthermore, it is not clear how far in 
advance of a student's enrollment, a lender commits to making a GSL. 

Table B.18 presents the number of loan commitments that were made 
during the 1986 and 1987 fiscal years, by quarter, and the average 
amount of a GSL in each quarter. As may be seen, over 3.41 million 
loan commitments were made during FY86, averaging $2,35 r per loan, and 
over 3.47 loan commitments were made in FY87 with an average loan 
amount of $2,473. Since GSLs are not limited to undergraduate students 
the total numbers and average amounts include loan commitments to 
graduate and first-professional students as well as to undergraduates. 

Of particular interest in table B.18 is the number of loan commitments 
made between July 1986 and December 1S86, since this is presumably the 
time period in which loan commitments would be made to students 
enrolled in October 1986. During this period over 2.35 million loan 
commitments were made, although the apportionment of these commitments 
between undergraduate and postbaccala .;eat*. students is not discernible 
from the GSL quarterly reports. FroL the NPSAS (table 5.1 of this 
report), the estimated number of undergraduates enrolled in the fall of 
1986 who received a GSL was about 2.29 million, which is close to the 
number of GSL loan commitments, particularly when loans to 
postbaccalaureate students are considered. 



ICO 
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Tabl« B. 18— Number of Guaranteed Student Loan commitments (not loans actually made) and 
1986 and 1987 fiscal years 



average loan amount, by quarter for the 



Fiscal tear 



Total 



Date of commitment 



86 



Number of loans 
Average amount 



3,412,890 
2,359 



Oct-Dec(85) 
860,04* 
2,302 



Jan-Har(86) 
623,495 
2,154 



April -June (86) 
486,132 
2,419 



July-Sept (86) 
1,443,217 
2,461 



I 

i— ■ 

cr> 
I 



87 

Number of loans 
Average amount 



3,474,062 
2,473 



0ct-Dec(86) 
911,266 
2,365 



Jan-Har(87) 
548,294 
2,172 



Aprll-June(87) 
556,431 
2,419 



July-Sept (87) 
1,416,071 
2.588 



ERLC 



Availability of a Full-vear Adjustment Factor 



Since NPSAS covers only students enrolled in the fall of 1986, the use of 
NPSAS d~ta to address issues that concern all students enrolled in the 
entire 1986-87 school year will require some adjustments. To facilitate 
such analyses, adjustment factors that will enable analysts to estimate, 
for example, the total number of students enrolled in the 1986-87 school 
year and the numbers receiving Federal financial aid in the 1986-87 school 
year are being developed. Preliminary adjustment factors were used to 
produce the estimates in tables B.12 and B.17. The development and use of 
these adjustment factors will be described in the final NPSAS data file 
User's Manual. 
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V. VARIABLES USED IN THE REPORT 



Since there may be as many as three data sources for a particular student 
in the NPSAS, the data base is fairly complex. Using it 10 produce 
national estimates and comparative analytic results requires decisions not 
only on which variables to use and how each variable will be treated, but 
also on how these variables will be operationally defined and which source 
o^ data is th~ best for a given variable. The complexity of the data base 
is compounded by the diversity inherent in post secondary education, both 
among institutions and among students who attend these institutions. 

This section details how the variables presented in this report were 
operationally defined, the primary and secondary data sources used for a 
particular variable, imputation strategies that w;re followed, adjustments 
that were made to the data to provide comparable statistics across 
students with vastly different enrollment characteristics from 
institutions with differing operating characteristics, and the treatment 
of each variable in computing percentages or mean values, as appropriate. 

The treatment of each variable used in the report is presented in a 
consistent format. If the variable is categorical in nature, the assigned 
values (or categories) are listed, and categories are operationally 
defined. The operational definition generally reflects che way the data 
were collected, rather than the technical or standardized definition, 
although in some cases the operational and standardized definitions may be 
the same. For example, the attendance status of a student was determined 
by the designation of full- or part-time status extant in institutional 
registration records, rather than by calculating the number of credit or 
contact hours the student was enrolled in and then applying a standard 
definition of full- and part-time status to the number of credit hours. 
The glossary provides the technical or standardized definition of 
variables used in the report. 

Following the operational definition, tfca primary and secondary (if 
applicable) sources for the data are specified. The primary source is 
that source of data (Registration cord Form, Financial Aid Record Form, 
student questionnaire) that was used first to determine the student's 
status on a particular variable. If no information on the student's 
status was available from the primary source, then, *~d only then, was the 
secondary source used to determine tb<* student's status.. For example, to 
determin the student's financial aia status, (i.e., aided or nonaided) 
the primary source was the Financial Aid Record Form. If the student did 
not have a Financial Aid Record, only then were relevant items from the 
student questionnaire used. If the student did have data from the primary 
source, then the secondary source was not used to add to data from the 
primary source. 

Imputation strategies, data adjustments, and how each variable vao treated 
are then delineated, if relevant. Imputations for missing data were 
genera" y not necessary because of the multiple sources of data that were 
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available for each student, and the large amount of data retriaval that 
was effected. However, for institutionally. reported financial aid award 
amounts and student- reported expenses, if no dollar amounts were reported 
for a specific aid or expense subcategory, but amounts for other 
subcategories had been reported, then a zero was imputed for those 
subcategories with no amount entry. 

Data adjustments were carried out only: 1) to establish comparable values 
for a variable across all students, irrespective of the type of 
postsecondary institution they attended or their enrollment 
characteristics; or 2) when the data were collected in such a way that 
some adjustment was necessary to get totals for an entire academic year. 
The treatment of the variable, in most cases, specifies how percentages or 
- *ns were actually calculated for presentation in this report. 



A. INSTITUTIONAL LEVEL 

Assigned Values : 4 -year doctoral 

Other 4-year 
2 -year 

Less than 2 -year 
Operational Definition ! 

4-year doctoral Institutions or subsidiary elements that provide 

postsecondary education and that confer at least 
a doctoral or first-professional degree in one or 
more programs. 

0-v r 4-year Institutions or subsidiary elements that provide 

postsecondary education and that coafer at least 
a baccalaureate or master's degree in one or more 
programs. These institutions cannot award higher 
than a master's degree. 

2 " year Institutions or subsidiary elements that provide 

postsecondary education and that confer at least 
a 2 -year foraal award (certificate or associate 
degree) or have a 2 -year program that is 
creditable toward a baccalaureate or higher 
degree in one or more programs. These 
institutions cannot award a baccalaureate degree. 

Less than 2-year Institutions or subsidiary elements that provide 

postsecondary education and all of whose programs 
are less than 2 years long. f Aese institutions 
must offer, at a minimum, one program at least 3 
months in duration that results in a terminal 
occupational award or + creditable toward a 
formal 2 -year or higher award. 
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Primary Source : Self- identification through telephone contact 

wi ;h sampled institutions. 

Secondary Sou rce: IPEDS/HEGIS Institutional Characteristics Survey, 

1986-87. 



B. INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL 



Assigned Values : 



Public 

Private, not-for-profit 
Private, for-profit 



Operational Definition : 



Public 



An educational institution operated by publicly 
elected or appointed school officials and 
supported primarily by public funds. The 
institution's program(s) and activities are under 
the control or these officials. 



Private, 
not-for-profit 



Private, 
for-profit 



Primary Source : 



Secondary Source : 



An educational institution that is controlled by 
an individual or by an agency other than a State, 
a subdivision of a State, or the Federal 
Government, that is usually supported primarily 
by other than public funds, and the operation of 
whose program rests with other than publicly 
elected or appointed officials. 

An educational institution that is under private 
control and whose profits, derived from revenues, 
are subject to taxation. 

Self- identification through telephone contact 
with sampled institutions. 

IPEDS/HEGIS Institutional Characteristics Survey, 
1986-87. 



C. STUDENT LEVEL 

Assigned Values : Undergraduate 

Graduate 

First-Professional 

Operation al Definition : Level of student in the fall of 1986. 

Undergraduate Student academic level designated by institution 

as undergraduate, first-year, first-time-enrolled 
at tlte school, or undergraduate other, or Student 
enrolled on a clock/contact hour basis in a less 
than 2-year, or 2-yoar institution. 
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Graduate 



Student identified self as freshman (first-year), 
sophomore (second-year), junior (third-year), 
senior (fourth-year), or fifth-year or more 
undergraduate . 

Student's academic level, as designated by the 
. institution, was master's or doctoral. 

Student identified self as graduate or 
professional student working toward master's or 
doctoral degree. 

First-Professional Student academic level as designated by the 

institution was first-professional. 

Student identified self as graduate or 
professional student working toward a 
first-professional degree. 



Primary Source : 
Secondary Source : 
Date Adjustments : 



Treatment 



Registration Record Form Items R19, R21. 

Student Questionnaire Items SQ3, SQ4 

If student level was missing on both the 
Registration Record Form and the Student 
Questionnaire, and the student was enrolled in an 
institution whose highest level of award was a 
2 -year degree, the student was classified as an 
undergraduate. Students who identified 
themselves as f irst -profess io* al and were 
enrolled in an other 4 -year institution were 
reclassified as graduate students. 

Approximately 9 cases that could not be 
classified by level were deleted from the report. 



GENDER 

Assigned Values : 

Primary Source : 
Secondary Source : 



Male 
Female 

Student Questionnaire Item SQ75. 
Registration Record Form Item R12 
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RACE/ETHNICITY 



Assigned Values ; American Indian 

Asian American 
Black; non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 

Operational Definition : 

Self- identified race/ethnicity of stuc .x on 
student questionnaire. 

Raoe/ethnicity as recorded in student's 
institutional records. 

Student Questionnaire Items SQ76 (race) and SQ77 
(ethnicity) . 

Registration Record Form Item R14 
(race/ethnicity) . 

From the student questionnaire, students who 
reported that they were of Hispanic descent on 
the ethnicity question were moved from the 
category they reported on the race question and 
were assigned a value of Hispanic on the 
race/ethnicity variable to avoid double 
counting. All other students were assigned the 
same values (American Indian, Asian American, 
Black, and White) on the race/ethnicity variable 
as they reported on the race item. If race was 
not reported or reported as n other n and students 
identified themselves ar Asian or Pacific 
Islander on the ethnicity question, then the 
student's race/ethnicity was recorded as Asian 
American. 



F. AGE 

Assigned Values : 23 or under 

24-29 

30 or older 

Operational Definition : Age as of 12/31/86. 

23 or under Date of birth on or after January 1, 1963. 

24-29 Date of birth betweer January 1, 1957 and 

December 31, 1962. 

30 or older ^ Date of birth on o:: before December 31, 1956. 

ERIC -»* If;? 



Primary Source: 
Secondary Source : 

Treatment : 



Primary Source: Student Questionnaire Item SQ74. 

Se ondar v Source : Registration Record Form Item R13. 



MARITAL STATUS 
Assigned Values : 



Harried 
Not married 



Operational Definition 
Married 



Not married 

Primary Source : 
Secondary Source : 



Anyone who was married (but not separated) at the 
time of data collection. 

Anyone who was single, separated, divorced, or 
widowed at the time of data collection. 

Student Questionnaire Item SQ7©. 

Financial Aid Record Form Item R24. 



ATTENDANCE STATUS 
Assigned Values: 



For Student Characteristics 

Full-time 
Part-time 



Operational Definition: Institution-reported student attendance 

status (full -time, part-time) based on 
institution's definition of full-time and 
part-time. (See glossary for a standard 
definition.) . 



Full-time 
Part-time 
Primary Source : 



Assigned if the institution reported that the 
student attended full time in fall 1986. 

Assigned if the institution reported that the 
student attended part-time in fall 1986. 

Registration Record F*rm Item R22. 



ATTENDANCE STATUS 
A ssigned Values : 



For Calculating Average Amounts 

Full-time, full-year 
All other undergraduates 
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Operational Definition ? Institution-reported student attendance 

status (full-time, part-time) based on 
Institution's definition of full-time and 
part-time (See glossary for a standard 
definition) and student-rsported enrollment 
status for the spring, 1987. 



Full-time, full-year Assigned If the Institution reported that the 

student attended full time In fall 1986 and 
the student reported being enrolled In the 
same school and the same program in spring 
1987. 



All other under- 
graduates 



Primary Source : 



Assigned If the Institution reported that the 
student attended part-time In fall 1986 or 
the student reported not being enrolled In 
spring 1987 or being enrolled In a different 
Institution and/or a different program 
whether or not the student was full- or 
part-time In fall 1986. 

Registration Record Form Item R22. 
Student Questionnaire Items SQ28 and SQ29. 



DEPENDENCY STATUS 

Assigned Values : Dependent 

Independent 



Ope- ' lonal Definition : Institution's determination of dependency 

status for financial aid purposes or 
student's response to several items 
reflecting the standard financial aid 
definition of dependency status. 



Dependent Assigned using the Student Questionnaire if 

student responded "yes" to any of the 
following questions: Did you live vith your 
parents/guardians for at least a total of 6 
weeks in 1985 or 1986? Did your 
parents/guardians provide more than $750 
toward your support in 1985 or 1986? Did 
your parents/guardians claim you as a tax 
exemption on their Federal income tax return *in 
1985 or 1986? 



Independent Assigned using the Student Questionnaire if 

student responded "no" to all the aMve questions 
or if the person's parents/guardians were no 
longer living. 
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Primary Source : 



Financial Aid Record Form Item R25. 



Secondary Source; Student Questionnaire Items SQ88a, SQ88c and 

. SQ88d (a and b) . 

HOUSING STATUS 

Assigned Values : School- owned housing 

Off- campus, not with parents 
With parents 



Operational Definition : Student-reported living arrangements for the 

fall of 1986 while enrolled in school, or 
institution's designation of student's 
housing arrangement in the fall of 1986. 

Primary Source : Student Questionnaire Item SQ10. 
Secondary Sourco: Registration Record Form Item R17. 



TUITION AND FEE EXPENSES 



Operational Definition : Tot*l tuition and fees charged to the student 

prior to any discounts or allowances for the 
1986-87 school year or charges for an entire 
program, if the institution charged on a 
total program basis. 

Primary Source: Registration Record Form Item R18. 

Data Adjustments: Item R18 requested tuition and fee charges for 

the fall term only if the institution charged by 
term. To determine the basis for reporting these 
charges (type of term or entire school year), the 
median reported charge, based on the registration 
records of all sampled, full-time, injurisdiction 
undergraduates at the institution, was 
calculated. This median value was compared to 
the tuition and fee charges for full-time, 
Injurisdiction undergraduate students whom the 
institution had reported on the 1986-87 
IPEDS/HEGIS Institutional Characteristics 
Survey, if the resulting ratio was equal to 1, 
then it was assumed that charges for all students 
at that institution had been reported for the 
entire school year. If the resulting ratio was 
equal to approximately 1/2 (median tuition and 
fees ratio to IPEDS tuition and fees), it 
indicated that the institution's school year was 
comprised of two terms and reported tuition and 
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fee charges for each student at that institution 
were multiplied by 2 to obtain a school year 
value. If the ratio was equal to approximately 
1/3, then reported tuition and fee charges were 
multiplied by 3. 

If no IPEDS tuition and fee values were ilable 
for a particular institution in the NFSAS sample, 
an IPEDS tuition and fee value was imputed by 
taking the mean IPEDS tuition and fee value for 
all schools of the same type and control. 

For institutions that charged on a programmatic 
basis (that is, students wei.? enrolled on a 
clock/contact hours basis rathei. than credit 
basis), it was assumed that reported tuition and 
fees represented total program charges. 

If a part-time student reported being enrolled in 
the same school in the spring of 1987 as <rell as 
the fall of 1986, reported tuition and fee 
charges were multiplied by the ratios calculated 
to adjust tuition and fees for full-time students 
at the institution, under the assumption that 
enrollment status did not change from fall to 
spring. The tuition and fee charges of students 
who stopped out or who changed programs or 
institutions were adjusted to the fall term. 

For full-time, full-year students, mean tuition 
and fee charges were calculated by totalling 
individual student values over all students who 
reported being enrolled in the sar- school and in 
the same program in the the fall of 1986 and the 
spring 1987 (Items SQ28 and SQ29) and dividing by 
the number of students that vent into the sum. 
Mean tuition and fee charges were calculated for 
1) all students who were enrolled part-time in 
the fall of 1986, 2) full-time students who were 
not enrolled in school after the fall enrollment 
period, or who had changed schools or programs 
and 3) part-time students who were not enrolled 
in school after the fall enrollment period, or 
who had changed schools or programs . 

Only students who had reported a positive, 
nonzero value in any one or more of the items, 
SQlla (school-paid housing), SQllb (school-paid 
board), SQ12Ba (average monthly rent expenditure) 
or SQ12B (average monthly food expenditure) or if 
the student reported any "other" expenses i*. 
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SQ12C through SQ12F - part B, education related 
expenses or if the student reported any 
expenditures for books and supplies. 

Average tuition and fee expenses included only 
students for whom housing status and attendance 
status (full- or part-time) were available. 



M. STUDENT-REPORTED EXPENSES 



Assigned Categories: 



Operational Definition : 



Food and Housing Expenses 
All Other Expenses 
Total Expenses 

Expenses related to attendance in a 
postsecondary institution as reported by the 
student on the Student Questionnaire. 



Food and Housing Expenses 



Operational Definition : 



Primary Source : 



Data Adjustments ; 



Treatment : 



ERLC 



Total of student's reported housing, board, 
rent, and food expenditures that were 
directly related to the student's education 
for the 1986-87 school year. 



Student Questionnaire Items SQlla, SQllb, SQ12B 
(a and b), SQAla, SQ41b, SQ42B (a and b) . 

For students who stayed in the same institution 
in the same program (SQ28 and SQ29) reported room 
and board payments to the school for the fall and 
spring (SQlla, SQllb, SQAla, SQAlb) were added. 
Average monthly expenditures for food and housing 
reported for fall 1986 and spring 1987, were 
each multiplied by 4.5 and added. The same 
adjustments were made to the data for students 
enrolled part time in the fall as were made for 
full-time students. For those students who were 
not enrolled in the spring 1987, only fall data 
were used. If a student was enrolled in the 
spring 1987 but not in the same school or was 
enrolled in the same school but in a different 
program, then reported room and board payments to 
the school for the fall of 1986 were multiplied 
by 2 and average monthly expenses for the fall 
were multiplied by 9. 

Adjusted room and board payments to the school 
and average monthly expenses for rent and food 
were summed over all students for whom tuition 
and fee expenditures (R18) had been reported and 
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who had reported a positive, nonzero value in any 
one or more of the items, SQlla (school-paid 
housing), SQllb (school-paid board), SQ12Ba 
(average monthly rent expenditure) or SQ12B 
(average monthly food expenditure) or if the 
student reported any "other" expenses in SQ12C 
through SQ12F - part B, education related 
expenses or if the student reported any 
expenditures for books and supplies. This sum 
was divided by the total number of students that 
vent into the sum. 

Average food and housing expenses included only 
students for whom housing status and attendance 
status (full- or part-time) were available. 

Other Monthly Expenses 

Operational Definition : Student-reported total 1986-87 school year 

expenditures for books and supplies, 
commuting to school, other transportation 
costs, personal expenses, and child care that 
were directly related to the student's 
education. 

Primary Source : Student Questionnaire - Items SQ9, SQ12B (c 

through f), SQ39, SQ42B (c through f). 

Data Adjustments : For students who stayed in the same institution 

in the same program (SQ28 and SQ29) books and 
supplies expenditures for the fall and spring 
(SQ9, SQ39) were added. Average monthly 
expenditures for commuting, other transportation, 
personal expenses, and child care reported for 
fall 1986 and spring 1987 were each multiplied 
by 4.5 and added. The same adjustments were made 
tc the data for students enrolled part time in 
the fall as were made for full-time students. 
For those students who were not enrolled in the 
spring 1987, only fall data were used. If a 
student was enrolled in the spring 1987 but not 
in the same school or was enrolled in the same 
school but in a different program, then reported 
books and supplies expenditures for the fall of 
1986 were multiplied by 2 and average other 
monthly expenses for the fall were multiplied by 
9. 
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Treatment : Adjusted books and supplies expenditures and 

adjusted other average monthly expenditures were 
summed over all students for whom a tuition and 
fee expenditure had been reported (R18) and who 
had reported a positive, nonzero value in any one 
or more of the relevant Student Questionnaire 
items or if the student had reported any 
expenditures for food and/or housing or room 
and/or board. This stun was divided by the total 
number of students that went into the sum. 
Separate averages were calculated for full-time, 
full-year and all other undergraduate students . 

Average other expenses included only students for 
whom housing status and attendance status (full- 
or part-time) were available. 

Total Expanses 



Operat tonal Def ini t ion t The sum of tuition and fee expenditures, food 

and housing expenditures, and all other 
expenses as defined above. 



Primary Source : 



Data Adjustments: 



Treatment : 



Registration Record Form Item R18; Student 
Questionnaire Items SQlxa, SQllb, SQ12B (a 
through f), SQ41a, SQ41b, SQ42B (a through f ) . 

Adjustments were made to the individual 
expenditure items as noted above prior to adding 
thea into the sum. 

Adjusted tuition and fee expenditures, adjusted 
room and board payments to the school, adjusted 
average monthly expenses related to education for 
rent and food, and all other expenses were summed 
for each individual student. This sum was 
totalled over all students for whom a tuition and 
fee expenditure had been reported (R18) and who 
had reported a positive, nonzero value for food 
and/or housing or room and/or board or any of the 
other expenditure items. This sum was divided by 
the total number of students that went into the 
sum. Separate averages were calculated for 
full-time, full-year and all other undergraduate 
students . 



Average total expenses included only students for 
whom housing status and attendance status (full- 
or part-time) were available. 
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INSTITUTION - DETERMINED EXPENSES (FOR FINANCIAL AID ) 



Operational Definition : 



Primary Source : 



Data Adjustments : 



Financial aid office-estimated -osts computed 
for each student for the purpose of 
determining aid award amounts* 

Financial Aid Record Form Item R29 (A through 
C) or R28 (A through C). 

If the individual components of a budget for 
awarding need-based assistance other than a 
Pell grant were all available (i.e., tuition 
fees, room and board, and all other 
expenses), these were used for each component 
of institution-determined expenses, and their 
sum vas the total institution-determined 
expenses* If all three components of this 
budget were not available for a given 
student, but all three components (i.e., 
tuition and fees, room and board, and 
miscellaneous expenses) of a Pell -computed 
budget were available, then the Pell-computed 
budget was used and the sum of these 
components was the total institution- 
determined expenses* If one or two 
components of the other-than-Pell budgets 
were missing, but were available from the 
Pell budget, substitutions were made for the 
missing component (s) and the sum of this 
combined variable was the total institution- 
determined expenses for financial aid* 



Treatment : In computing average institution-determined 

expenses, either by component (i.e., tuition 
and fees, room and board, miscellaneous 
expenses) ox for the tccal, only those cases 
with all three components of 
institution-determined expenses were included 
in the average* 



AID STATUS 

Assigned Values : Aided 

Nonaided 



Operational Definition : A student was designated as having any aid if 

he/she received any financial aid for all or 
part of the 1986-87 academic year* This 
includes any financial aid awarded to 
students to help meet po:>t secondary education 
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expenses Including grants, loans, work- study 
from any Federal, State, institutional or 
other sources* 



Primary Source: Financial Aid Record Form Item R35 - fall r. ->rd 

data updated at the end of the 1986-87 Federal 
financial aid fiscal year, June 30, 1987. The. 
Financial Aid Record Form as of the fall 1986 was 
used for those few students whose aid records 
were not updated. 

Secondary Source: Student Questionnaire SQ63, SQ64, or SQ63. 

Data Adjustment: AU fall 1986 financial aid record designations 

w£ awards that were changed, corrected, or added 
to in the record update at the end of the fiscal 
year were substituted for the originally recorded 
fall 1986 record dattt. If no changes were made 
to a student's fall financial aid record, fall 
designations of awards and award amounts were 
assumed to reflect the entire school year. 

Treatment: A student was designated as havirg a specific 

type and source of financial aid if an amount of 
aid was recorded fpr that type and source of aid 
on the financial aid record form or if the 
student indicated he/she had received a specific 
type of source of aid o£ the student indicated 
any amount for a specific type or source of aid 
on the student questionnaire. 



TYPE OF Air 

Categories : Grants 

Loans 

Work- Study 
Operational Definition : 

Grants Student financial aid that does not require 

repayment or employment. Grants include 
scholarships, fellowships, benefits, tuition 
waivers or discounts, and ROTC stipends, 
irrespective of source. 

Loans Student financial aid which advances funds and 

which is evidenced by a promissory note requiring 
the recipient to repay the specified amount(s) 
under prescribed conditions. Includes only loans' 
made through, or subsidized by a Federal or State 
agency or a postsecondary institution. 
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Work- Study 



Primary Source : 
Grants 



Loans 



Wc: k-Study 

Secondary Source : 
Grants 

Loans 



Student financial aid which provides part-time 
employment for students who need such earnings to 
meet a portion of their education expenses. 
Includes work-study programs subsidized in part 
or in full by a Federal or State Agency or a 
postsecondary institution. Does not include 
off-campus, part-time work, on-campus work other 
than through a formal work- study program, or 
assistantships . 



Financial Aid Record Form Items R35A1, R35A2, 
P35A8,R35A10, R35A12a, R35Al2b, R35A13a, R35A13b, 
R*5A13d, R35A14a, R35A14b, R35A15a, R35A15b, 
R35A16a, R35A16b, RZJBl, R35Bla, R35Blb, R35B2, 
R35B3, R35B3a, R3533b, R35B3c, R35B3d, R3S33e, 
R35B4, R35B7a, R35C1, R35C2, R35C4, R35C5, R35C9, 
R35C10, R35Clla, R35D1 through R35D8; Student 
Questionnaire Items SQ65C3, SQ65C4. 

Financial Aid Record Form Items R35A3, R35A5, 
R35A6, R35A7, R35A9a through R35A9c, R35A11, 
R35A12d, R35Al3e, R35A14d, R35A15d, R35A16d, 
R35B6, R35B7b, R35C7, R35C8, R3511b. 

Financial Aid Record Form Items R35A4, R35B5, 
R35C3. 



Student Questionnaire Items SQ65A1 through 
SQ65A4, SQ65A (total), SQ65C2a through SQ65C2d, 
SQ65C5. 

Student Questionnaire Items SQ65B1 through 
SQ65B5, SQ65B6 (total). 



Work- study 



Student Questionnaire Item SQ65C1. 



Q. SOURCE OF AID 
Assigned Values : 



Federal 
State 

Institutional 
Other 

Non-Federal 
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Operational Definition : 



Federal 
State 

Institutional 
Other 

Non-Federal Aid 

Primary Source : 
Federal 

State 

Institutional 
Other 

Non- Federal 



Student financial aid whose source of origin is a 
Federal agency* This aid can either be 
provided/funded by or administered by a Federal 
agency* This includes, but is not limited to, 
U.S. Department of Education (including State 
Student Incentive Grants- -SSIG) , Department of 
Health and Human Services, Department of Defense, 
Veterans Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, and National Science Foundation, 

Student financial aid whose source of origin is a 
State agency. This aid can either be 
provided/funded or administered by a State 
agency. Includes State Student Incentive Grants 
(SSIG) , 

Student financial aid whose source of origin is 
the postsecondary institution. This aid is 
provided/funded by the institution. 

Student financial aid that does not come from a 
Federal, State, or institutional source of 
student financial aid. This includes aid 
provided by corporations, employers, unions, 
foundations, fraternal organizations, co?tmunity 
organizations, and other sources. 

Student financial aid that is any State, 
institutional, or other aid awarded. 



Financial Aid Record Form Items R35A1 through 
R35A16, R35B2 through R3533e, excluding R35A12c, 
R35A13c, R35A14c, R35A15c, R35A16c; Student 
Questionnaire Item SQ65CA4, 

Financial Aid Record Form Items R35B1 through 
R35B7, 

Financial Aid Record Form Items R35C1 through 
R35C11, excluding R35C6, 

Financial Aid Reccrd Form Items R35D1 through 
R35D8; Student Questionnaire Item SQ65C3 and 
SQ65C5, 

See above for State, institutional, and other aid 
sources , 
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Secondary Source : 



Federal Student Questionnaire Items SQ65A1, SQ65B1, 

SQ65B2, SQ65C1, SQ65C2a. 

State Student Questionnaire Items SQ65A2, SQ65B3, 

SQ65C2b. 

Institutional Student Questionnaire Items 3Q65A3, SQ65B4, 

SQ65C2c. 



Other Student Questionnaire Items SQ65A4, SQ65B5, 

SQ65C5, SQ65C2d, 65C2d. 

Non-Federal See above for State, institutional, and other aid 

sources . 



&. FINANCIAL AID AWARD AKOUNTS 



Operational Definition: The amount of student financial aid awarded 

to students enrolled in a postsecondary 
institution in the fall of 1986 to help meet 
postsecondary education expenses for the 
1986-87 school year. 



Primary Source : 



Secondary Source : 
Data Adjustment : 



Treatment : 



financial Aid Record Form - fall record data 
updated at the end of the 1986-87 Federal 
financial aid fiscal year, June 30, 1987. The 
Financial Aid Record Form, as of fall 1986 for 
those few students whose records were not 
updated. 

Student Questionnaire. 

All fall 1986 financial aid record award amounts 
that were changed or corrected or awards that 
were added by the end of the fiscal year were 
substituted for the rvlginally recorded fall 1936 
award amounts. If n changes, were made to a 
student's fall financial aid record, fall 
designations of award amounts were, assumed to be 
accurate and to reflect the entire enrollment 
period of the individual student during the 
1986-87 school year. 

An award amount recorded on the Financial Aid 
Record Form was assumed to be the most accurate 
source for these data, even if the Student 
Questionnaire indicated a different award amount 
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for the same source and type of aid. ~ A A 
student-reported award amount was used only if 
the Financial Aid Record Form did not indicate a 
specific award amount or if the student received 
veterans' or employer assistance. In calculating 
a mean ward amount, only those students for -horn 
an award amount was available were included in 
the calculation. If a student indicated receipt 
of aid or receipt of aid by any specific type and 
source of aid, but did not indicate the amount 
awarded for that aid, the student was included in 
the proportion/ of students receiving that type 
or source of aid, but not in the calculation of 
the mett'.s for that type and source of aid. For 
college work-study types of financial aid, 
amounts actually earned through these programs, 
as indicated on the updated fall 1986 Financial 
Aid Record Form, were used In calculating means, 
rather than amounts awarded at the start of the 
school year. 



S. ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME 

Adjusted gross income for tax year 1985 as 
reported to the Institution's Financial Aid 
Office- -obtained from applications for 
need-based Federal Financial Aid for the 
1986-87 school year. 

Primary Source: Financial Aid Record Form Items R30E and R30L for 

dependent students or R31D and R31J for 
independent students. 

Treatment : For students designated as independent on the 

Financial Aid Record Form (Item R25), the 
student's (and spouse's) adjusted gross Income 
was used; for dependent students the parents' 
adjusted gross income was used. Parents' 
adjusted gross income was not available for 
students who did not have need-based Federal 
financial aid, so analyses using these variables 
were limited to tables concerning need-based 
Federal aid. Different income categories were 
used for dependent and independent students' 
family income levels because of differences in 
their distributions. 



Operational Definition : 
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FINANCIAL AID COMBINATIONS 



Assigned Values : 

Source of Aid 
Federal only 
Federal and State only 
Federal and 

Institutional only 
Institutional only 
Federal, State, and 
Institutional only 
Other only 
State only 
All other aid 

Operati onal Definition : A combination of types of financial aid 

(grants, loans, work-study) or sources of 
financial aid (Federal, State, institutional, 
other) as reported to the NP. AS. 

Primary Source: Financial Aid Record Form Items R35 (all); and 

Student Questionnaire Items SQ65C3 and SQ65C4. 

Secondary Source: Student Questionnaire Items SQ65A (all), SQ65B 

(all), SQ65C1, SQ65C2, SQ65C5. 

Data Adjustments: See Data Adjustments vnder Financial Aid Award 

Amounts . 

Treatment : The number of students receiving each combination 

of type of aid is an unduplicated number. That 
is, a student is counted only once in the 
category of combination;; of types of aid which 
the student received. For example, a student 
receiving both grant aid and loan aid, would be 
counted in the category of grant and loans only 
and would not be counted in the separate 
categories of grant only or loan only. A similar 
unduplicated count was developed for various 
combinations of sources of aid. 

Combinations of types of aid were determined from 
one data source only. If the Financial Aid 
Record Form indicated that a student only 
received a grant, the student was assigned to the 
grants only category, even if the Student 
Questionnaire indicated that the student also 
received a loan. The one exception to this 
general strategy was for employer assistance 
(other grant) and ROTC (Federal grant), for which 



Type of Aid 

Grants only 

Grants and loans only 

Loans only 

Grants, loans, and CWS 
Grants and CWS only 
CWS only 

Loans and CWS only 
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the Student Questionnaire was the primary 
source. If the student had no financial aid 
record, then combinations based on 
student-reported financial aid data were 
determined. A similar strategy was followed for 
financial aid combinations by source of aid. 



U. SOURCE OF SHPPQRT 
Assigned Values ; 



Financial aid only 
Parents/relatives only 
Student/spouse only 
Parents/Relatives and Student/Spouse 
Financial Aid and Parents/Relatives 
Financial Aid and Student/Spouse 
Financial Aid, Parents/Relatives, and 
Student/Spouse 



Operational Definition ; 



Financial Aid 



Parent s/r e la t ive s 



Student/spouse 



The origin of money used by students to pay 
for their postsecondary education expenses. 



Any financial aid awarded to, or received by, a 
student to help meet postsecondary education 
expenses, irrespective of source or type of aid. 

Support provided the student by parents/guardians 
or relatives/friends to defray the costs of a 
postsecondary education, including monetary 
contributions, loans, and "in-kind" support. 

Support provided by the student, spouse, or both 
from their own earnings or assets to help pay the 
expenses of a postsecondary education. Does not 
include financial aid or nonflnancial aid loans 
taken out by students. 



Primary Source : 



Financial Aid 



For a complete specification of this designation 
see variable - Aid Status. 
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Parents/relatives Student Questionnaire Items SQ56, SQ58, SQ59, 

SQ60, SQ61. 



Student/spouse 
Treatment : 



Student Questionnaire Items SQ54 and SQ55. 

The number of students assigned to each category 
of sources of support Is an unduplicated number. 
That Is, the student is counted only once In that 
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category of sources of support that the student 
received. For example, a student receiving 
support from parents and financial aid would be 
counted in the parents and financial aid category 
only and would not be counted in the separate 
parents only or financial aid only categories. A 
student was considered as having support from 
parents if any nonzero value was reported for 
parental/guardian contributions or loans or 
contributions or loans from relatives/friends, or 
if the student indicated a monetary value for 
parental "in-kind" support. 

A student was counted in the sources of support 
calculations if the student was a financial aid 
recipient as reported by the financial aid office 
or if the student reported a non-zero value for 
any one of the items on the student questionnaire 
indicating support from some source (financial 
aid , parents , self /spouse) . 



NET PRICE 



Operational Definition; 



Primary Source : 



The residual obtained when average total 
financial aid award amount is subtracted from 
student-reported total average expenses or 
total financial aid award amount were 
subtracted from institution- determined 
expenses . 



Total financial aid award amounts--see definition 
previously cited. Total student-reported 
expenses --see definition previously cited. 
Institution-determined expenses --see definition 
previously cited. 



Treatment: 



Net Price for 
all students: 



In computing the difference between average 
financial aid award amount and student-reported 
total average expenses for all students (both 
aided and nonaided) , any student who had 
appropriate student -reported expense data (see 
treatment of student expenses) was included in 
the average expenses calculation in the average 
financial aid award calculation. 



Net Price for 
aided students: 



In computing the difference between average 
financial aid award amount and student-reported 
total average expenses for aided student, only 
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students who had both appropriate 
student-reported expense data (see treatment of 
student expenses) and any financial aid award 
amount were included in the calculations of both 
average expenses and average financial aid award 
amounts . 



Net price for In computing the difference between average 

students with Pell financial aid award amount and student-reported 



and/or campus - 
based financial 
aid: student 
reported 



Net price for 
students with 
and/or campus - 
based aid: 
institution 
determined 



total average expenses for students with Pell 
and/or campus -based aid, only students who had 

nis type of aid and both appropriate 
student-reported cos t # data (see treatment of 
student expenses) and any financial aid award 
amount were included in the calculations of both 
average expenses and average total financial aid 
award amounts. For these students, all financial 
aid award amounts were included in the total, not 
just Pell and/or campus-based aid award amounts. 

In computing the difference between total 
Pell financial aid award amounts and 

institution-determined expenses for financial 
aid, only those students who had both appropriate 
financial aid office-reported, need-based budgets 
and any financial aid award amount were included. 
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